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JOHN BRIGHT. 


LOVED at the last! 
ghter, 
The name once in England chief discord, 
chief fear! 
Now a spell breathing peace, now a link to 
unite her, 
From the crown to the cottage, prince, peo- 
ple, and peer! 


Loved at thelast! Lo, anation stands mourn- 
in 
Up cae in the north, neath his cold native 
skies; 
No pomp at the tomb, and no hatchment 
adorning, 
Plain, simple, the grave where the great 
Quaker lies. 
Ah, there let him rest! Do our wishes still 
wander 
To the statesman’s last home, the great 
Abbey afar? 
Nay, think! Is not something far truer and 
grander 
To be even in death what we were, what we 
are? 


Free, free as a child, from vainglory, ambi- 
tion, 
Though the charm of a senate, the first on 
the floor, 
Still true to the cause of a life, of a mission, 
To the cause of the humble, the lowly, the 
poor! 


There leave him! So Rotha her Wordsworth 
is keeping ; 
Sir Walter lies hushed by his Tweed’s na- 
tive song; 
And, greatest of all, mighty Shakespeare is 
sleeping 
Where Avon’s still waters flow softly along ; 


To teach us what fame is: the city’s ova- 
tion — 

A clamor, a splendor, a bubble’s brief 
gleam! 

But the triumph was won far away, the creation 

Of life’s simpler moments, by mountain and 
stream. 


And though there was something they learned, 
be it granted, 
From fine nurture’s art, not from nature’s 
rude loam, 
Yet greater by far what they brought, when 
transplanted, 
In the strength of the soil, and the breath 
of the home. 
It is —_ That voice! shall we ever forget 
it 
That music, that language, so rich and so 
strong? 
Milton’s sword! 
tan set it, 
And taught him to wield it ’gainst falsehood 
and wrong; 


In his hand the great Puri- 
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| Never drawn save in cause of some weakness 
The great tribune, the | 


down-trampled, 
Never sheathed till at eve the great struggle 
was won; 
So he took it, and, armed with a power «nex- 
ampled, 
He smote right and left, and the battle was 
done. 
It zsdone. Let him rest! We seek not to 
discover 
The proportion exact, what to praise, what 
to blame: 
In a day of great heat, when the burning is 
over, 
Some may have been 
singed, in the flame: 


hurt, have been 


But a greatness was there. ’Twill remain a 
possession 
For England’s far future, to ages unborn: 
And how oft in the dearth, the despair, of the 
session 
Shall we seek his great presence, his anger, 
his scorn! 


Hard-hitter, strong-fighter, but stooping to 
faction — 
Oh, never! Oft lonely the path that he trod; 
But he cared not for praise, and he feared not 
detraction, 
Brave soldier, good worker, true servant of 
God. 


So, loved at the last! Other love is more 
flying, 

In youth a fierce fever, with age cooling fast, 

But the love of a nation more faithful, undying, 


Not passion, not fancy, is love to the last. 


And though for a while she may blame, she 
may chide them, 
Her children, dear mother, yet when all is 
ast, 
They om count on her justice, ’tis never de- 
nied them, 
If only they loved her, she’ll love them at 
last. 
A. G. B. 


Spectator. 


GonE hence, alas! is one whom none will know 

In the new England of these coming years, 

A hero true, devoid of human fears, — 

A man whose speech was lit by truth’s warm 
low, 

Whose soul’s large purpose was to aid below, 

And bless all honest labor’s just desire 

To gain true wisdom, and be lifted higher 

In place and dignity from want and woe. 

Foul aims, and indirect, he spurned with scorn, 

But truth and duty loved with spirit keen ; 

In every noble struggle he was seen 

Foremost in strength, as to the purpose born. 

Duty and God his guide; his constant friend 

The honest man, and justice still his end. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


I. 


1789-1889. 
BY GABRIEL MONOD. 


A DISTINGUISHED member of the Coun- 
cil of Higher Education, M. Edouard 
Goumy, has just published, under the title 
of “La France du Centenaire,” a résumé 
of the vicissitudes through which the 
country has passed during the last hun- 
dred years, and of its present position, 
moral and political, M.Goumy’s opinion 
may be taken as fairly representative of 
the opinions, or rather the feelings, of the 
majority of educated Frenchmen who have 
not cast in their lot with any political 
party, and who accept the republic, not 
as an ideal form of government, but as 
the only form of government, short of a 
military dictatorship, which is possible 
under the circumstances. They are the 


same opinions, the same feelings, which 
found expression in a somewhat less sharp 
and positive form, in M. Renan’s address 
at the reception of M. Jules Claretie into 


the French Academy. The feeling is one 
of utter disillusion and discouragement as 
regards the present, and of sorrowful ap- 
prehension as regards the future. A hun- 
dred years ago it was the very eve of the 
meeting of the States-General ; joy glowed 
in every heart, lighted every face ; all minds 
were carried away by the inspiration of a 
mighty hope. The future seemed without 
a cloud. There was a universal confi- 
dence that the nation, whose rights had 
been sacrificed so long to a royal despot- 
ism, was about to take possession of her- 
self without forfeiting the traditions of 
her past, and that in the union of all 
Frenchmen was to be found the beginning 
of universal happiness. A few years suf- 
ficed, instead, to cover the soil with ruins, 
to wreck the ancient monarchy to which 
the country owed her being, to set her citi- 
zens at one another’s throats, to impover- 
ish all alike by foreign and intestine war, 
and finally to establish a despotism sterner 
than that of Louis XIV. or Louis XI. 
And now, a hundred years after that daz- 
zling dawn of 1789, we find ourselves ask- 
ing whether the work of the French 
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Revolution has not been a huge /asco, 
whether France is not doomed to either 
anarchy or despotism, or even to both by 
turns, and whether we are not, after these 
eighteen republican years, about to fall 
under the most ignominious of all yokes, 
the yoke of a political charlatan. To M. 
Goumy there is nothing but despair in the 
retrospect, for he judges with excessive 
severity the course pursued by the Repub- 
licans ever since they became undisputed 
masters of the country in 1879, while he 
searches in vain among the Conservatives 
for any clear perception of the situation, 
and doubts the possibility of a ‘ Ligue des 
Gens de Bien” of all parties, which he 
nevertheless regards as the only chance of 
saving the country, 

If we are to look on M. Goumy’s book: 
— representing, as it does, in its bitter and 
incisive way, the opinion of a great part 
of the Liberal middle class—as nothing 
more than a political pamphlet, intended 
to open men’s minds to the errors and 
dangers of the moment and to point outa 
way of escape, we can have nothing but 
praise for its force and eloquence and 
courage. But it would be a great mistake 
to regard it as a genuine historical work, or 
as a full and definitive judgment on modern 
France. M,. Goumy greatly exaggerates 
both the sufferings of the past century 
and the vices of our present system. The 
critics of the third republic are suffer- 
ing from the same ills as the men they 
criticise —from intemperate hopes and 
fears, from an incapacity to see things 
simply and as they really are. The dis- 
couragement which has taken possession 
of us all is but too real; but it is far 
greater than there is any need for; and it 
only wants a strong moral impulse to 
shake off the depression itself, and half 
the causes it springs from would disap- 
pear along with it. Itcomes, in fact, from 
the inevitable disappointment of impossi- 
ble hopes. It is the permanent defect of 
the Gallic mind to be too hasty, both in 
the onset and in the recoil, Ardent and 
fearless in attack, it is crushed by the 
least reverse. It is socertain of the thing 
it hopes for, that it takes no account of 
time and space; and the least hindrance, 
the least delay, seems a token that all is 
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lost, and it is no use going on. The his- 
tory of French colonization in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is an 
epitome of French politics in the nine- 
teenth. No other nation threw out such 
brilliant and prosperous colonies so rap- 
idly as France did, or showed such splen- 
did qualities at the first go-off ; none other 
allowed her possessions to be snatched 
from her so lightly, or so listlessly allowed 
them to die out of themselves. In the 
same way, the history of our own day is 
that of a series of political creations, in- 
augurated with enthusiasm, and then 
destroyed in fury or abandoned in disgust. 
Both these waves of feeling are equally 
exaggerated, and each tends to reproduce 
the other. Moderates, like M. Goumy, 
who mercilessly arraign the republic for 
having failed to secure financial prosperity, 
powerful allies, an invincible army, reli- 
gious concord, and general harmony, fal! 
into the self-same error, and show the self- 
same want of common sense, as the 
Radical who laments that the country has 
not been completely republicanized, the 
Church disestablished, and the whole sys- 
tem of taxation readjusted, or the Royalist 
who sees no remedy for anything except 
in a restoration. With a little more com- 
mon sense and a little less imagination, 
with a somewhat finer perception of what 
is practicable, a little more fairness to op- 
ponents, a little more tolerance for other 
people’s ideas, and a little less haste in 
the application of one’s own, it would not 
be so impossible to build up a durable 
political system, under which Conserva- 
tives and Radicals should take the lead 
by turns, and which should oscillate softly 
from Right to Left andfrom Left to Right 
without any fear of going over altogether. 
It is this intemperance of judgment, this 
mutual intolerance between parties and 
persons, which pushes everything to ex- 
tremes, and makes it impossible for a 
government to lose the public confidence 
without the risk of a revolution. If, as 
is only too possible, the third republic 
should end in a new revolution and a vio- 
lent reaction, the fault will rest with that 
excessive criticism which has discredited 
the existing system ; with the extravagant 
hopes fostered by the Radicals, and the 
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equally extravagant outcry raised against 
the immobility of the Moderates, and the 
too conservative character of the Consti- 
tution ; with the obstinacy of the Royalists 
in clinging to a defunct ideal instead of 
entering the republic and taking the helm 
in their turn; and finally, with the absurd 
illusions that the Boulangists have sown 
in the minds of the ignorant and the cred- 
ulous. 

That this is all—that France is suf- 
fering mainly from moral instability and 
diseases of the imagination, the result of 
a too sudden rupture with her own tradi- 
tions — is obvious from the fact that after 
every revolution, and in spite of seventeen 
changes of constitution in a single cen- 
tury, she always rights herself, and knows 
no pause in her intellectual and industrial 
activity, nor any decline in her material 
force. She could cure everything by an 
act of her own will. But, imaginary or 
wilful as her ills may be, they cannot go 
on forever with impunity. During the 
last twenty years she has suffered from 
disorders so serious that it will take years 
of patience to recover from them. Fresh 
dangers menace her at this moment. Let 
us consider what they are, and how the 
catastrophe is to be avoided — or precip- 
itated. 

Ever since that same year of 1789, 
France has been a sort of laboratory for 
political experimentation ; and Europe has 
looked on, always curiously, sometimes 
anxiously, often with a sort of scornful 
pity, at these experimenta in animé nobili. 
Absolute monarchy, constitutional mon- 
archy, all sorts of republics, and all sorts 
of despotisms — we have tried them all. 
Each has had its hour of splendor and 
enthusiasm; not one of them has lasted 
more than eighteen years. Are we to 
read in these successive revolutions the 
condemnation of the nation itself, zova- 
rum rerum semper cupida — incapable of 
patience or of perseverance? Are we to 
believe that France has broken with the 
traditions of her past only to sink into an 
incurable decline? and that all the efforts 
made during the past century to create a 
freer and better-balanced social state are 
to end in nothing but chaos or a tyranny ? 

I think not. For, on the one hand, in 
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spite of political uncertainties, we have 
reaped some very real and beneficial re- 
sults from the Revolution of 1789 — results 
which are definite, durable, and more and 
more evident as time goes on; and, on 
the other hand, we can trace our political 
instability to certain distinct causes, in 
which the national character plays but a 
small part. 

Those who deplore the fall of the ancien 
régime, and see in it nothing but a mis- 
fortune for which there is no compensa- 
tion, forget what the ancien régime was at 
the time of its fall. They see in modern 
France only an unstable political system 
—an evil real, indeed, but superficial; 
and they fail to regard her social condi- 
tion as a whole and in its permanent char- 
acteristics. They forget that the anczen 
régime itself was ruined by excessive cen- 
tralization, that it presented a strange 
mixture of anarchy and despotism, that 
its whole machinery was rusty, warped, 
and strained. Despite the virtues and 
good intentions of many agents of the 
central power, corruption reigned through- 
out all ranks, from the king who wasted 
his treasure on the Polignacs to the rural 
tax-collector who favored one taxpayer at 
the expense of another — from Parliament 
and Privy Councils to the pettiest tri- 
bunals. The institutions which sprang 
up under the Revolution could not eradi- 
cate all the vices of the ancien régime. 
They retained in particular — after an un- 
lucky and exaggerated attempt at decen- 
tralizing—a centralized administrative 
system; but they at least established 
order in place of chaos, distinction instead 
of confusion of functions, and scrupulous 
integrity instead of shameless corruption. 
We owe it to the Revolution that all 
offices have been thrown open to merit, 
that wealth and property have been de- 
mocratized as well as power, and that the 
France of to-day, after all her reverses — 
after three invasions, two civil wars, six 
revolutions, and any number of insurrec- 
tions —is a rich, prosperous, happy, and 
powerful country. M. Renan said the 
other day that we shall know in another 
twenty years whether the Revolution has 
been a consummate good or a consum- 
mate evil. It is not likely, we think, to 
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deserve so positive a sentence either in 
one direction or in the other; but we need 
not wait twenty years to say that, in many 
respects at any rate, it has turned out well. 

None the less, it is true that we owe to it 
the instability of our national institutions, 
and that in two ways. To begin with, the 
French Revolution was not made, like the 
English, in the name of ancient rights and 
of a long-established social order which 
the monarchy had dared to violate; it 
claimed to overthrow the whole existing 
order, political and social, in the name of 
reason and the theoretic rights of human- 
ity. It professed to introduce absolute 
justice into the changeful domain of poli- 
tics, and, by correcting the abuses of ages, 
to bring happiness to the nation and to 
mankind. It thus inaugurated in men’s 
minds the fatal habit of expecting of the 
government an abstract wisdom, justice, 
and perfection far beyond what any gov- 
ernment can rationally be expected to dis- 
play ; it taught them to nourish extrava- 
gant hopes, such as could only be followed 
by bitter disappointment. Moreover, it 
tore away the veil which in almost all 
countries conceals the source of the su- 
preme power, and substituted for-a mon- 
archical prerogative rooted in history a 
popular sovereignty based upon reason 
and theory; thus destroying the instinct 
of unquestioning affection and respect 
which elsewhere guarantees the stability 
of the State. In France we know, once 
for all, that the government is the creation 
of our own will or caprice ; if it disappoints 
our expectations, there is an end of it; 
for it can live no longer than the brief 
enthusiasm which created and maintained 
it. 


In the second place, the Revolution 
gave rise to conditions which, as it were, 
predestine this appetite for change to 


periodic culminations. It has been ob- 
served that government after government 
— the first empire, the Restoration, the 
Orleanist monarchy, the second empire 
—has lasted from fifteen to eighteen 
years, It has come to be regarded as a 
sort of fatal number ; and there are people 
who quite believe that the third republic 
will collapse in 1889, for the simple reason 
that it has lasted eighteen years. Yet 
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there is nothing so very mysterious in it. 
From 1815 onwards, France has always 
been governed bya minority. It has had no 
national government. There arein France 
four parties: the Legitimist party, which 
is aristocratic, clerical, reactionary; the 
Orleanist, which is moderate, liberal, and 
bourgeois ; the Republican, which is Radi- 
cal if not revolutionary, and democratic 
if not socialistic; and the Bonapartist, 
which is autocratic, democratic, and con- 
servative at once. These four parties all 
date from 1815 or later, and they all exist 
to-day, though the Orleanist party, which 
in 1830 naturally took a more definite 
shape than before, has undergone fresh 
modifications since 1870 and since the 
death of the Comte de Chambord, amal- 
gamating with the Legitimists on the one 
hand, and with the Republicans on the 
other. In spite of these modifications, 
the four distinct tendencies have never 
been without their representatives, not to 
speak of the further division of each party 
in itself into Moderates and Extremists. 
Alongside of, and outside, these parties 
properly so called, which are composed 
of men who hold distinct political views, 
lies the unconscious mass of the people, 
caring little for political forms or formule, 
and asking only to live and thrive in peace 
under a reasonable and honest administra- 
tion. It is this amorphous mass which, 
throwing its weight now on one side, now 
on the other, gives the majority to this 
party or to that in turn. When one party 
falls from power by its own fault (as it 
always does) and under the blows of a 
coalition of the other three, this mass 
rallies at once round the strongest of the 
opposing parties, and gives it a momen- 
tary supremacy. The new government 
begins by correcting the mistakes of its 
predecessor, satisfying the ambition of 
some of those who have been thirsting 
for a return to power, and dazzling the 
eyes of the electors with new hopes of 
place, of novelty, and of desired reforms 
—hopes which attach them to the new 
government, while the recollection of the 
recent revolution, and the inconvenience 
which accompanied it, gives them a whole- 
some dread of further change. Years 
pass, a new generation springs up along- 
side of the generation which created, and 
has profited by, the existing order of 
things. This generation has no fear of 
revolution, because it has no recollection 
of it; it has never personally suffered 
from it, 
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a tendency to reserve them for the devo- 
tees of the party. The government is more 
anxious to ensure the support of those 
who ardently profess its principles than to 
retain its hold on the neutral masses on 
whom it is accustomed to reckon; and it 
allows itself to be led into exaggerating 
its opinions, and growing more and more 
exclusive or even violent. Little by little 
it alienates from itself, not only the neu- 
tral masses, but also the moderate section 
of its own adherents, and others who, 
without altogether sharing its views, have 
helped it into power. A new coalition of 
hostile parties, similar to that of which it 
was once the centre, is now arrayed 
against it. Disappointed place-hunters, 
disappointed reformers, disappointed men 
of business who looked for a time of fabu- 
lous prosperity and find only the ever- 
recurring crisis, grow weary of the present 
state of things, and begin to wish for a 
new one. The very nominees of the gov- 
ernment seem to supportit. Things were 
so different at first. Promotion was so 
rapid then; the perpetual shifting of per- 
sons and subdivision of functions gave 
room for every one to hope. But at last 
every post is filled, and the overburdened 
exchequer can afford neither increase of 
salaries nor multiplication of offices. Then 
the host of petty functionaries grows im- 
patient and angry, begins to intrigue 
against the government it serves, betrays 
its secrets, slanders it on occasion, and 
prepares to welcome its successor. 

This is why a period of some fifteen or 
twenty years is long enough for a nation 
which has no traditional ties to any one 
form of government to weary of the sys- 
tem it once greeted with acclamation, and 
to ask for something different. It only 
needs that the present order of things shall 
be understood to be definitively estab- 
lished, and that a new generation shall 
have grown to manhood. 

Now let us see how this general law of 
political evolution has been worked out 
under the third republic, and whether 
there is any means of averting the natural 
catastrophe. 

. After the collapse of the empire and the 
convulsions of the Commune, the repub- 
lic was welcomed, or at any rate accepted, 
by the vast majority of the nation. It had 
the advantage of being the very antithesis 
of the imperial government, and of having 
saved the honor — though not the territo- 
rial integrity of the country after the 
It had succeeded during 


power has to dispose of is disposed of | the war in rallying all parties round it un- 


already ; and as places fall vacant there is 
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was felt that it could not be suppressed 
without a civil war. Therefore, although 
the majority of the National Assembly 
consisted of men attached by their opin- 
ions and associations to some form of 
monarchical government, all dreams of a 
restoration were stifled, and a Conserva- 
tive majority drew up the Republican 
Constitution of 1875. Up to 1877 the 
republic was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Conservatives, and both its finances 
and its foreign policy were managed with 
prudence and success. But since 1877 the 
ministry has always been chosen from the 
ranks of the Republicans —at first from 
among the moderate men with Orleanist 
leanings, then from the Left pure and sim- 
ple, and so on down to the Gambettists 
and the Radicals. For the first few years 
many of the officials of the empire kept 
their posts, and vacancies were filled by 
men of almost all parties, chosen for their 
capacity rather than their opinions. But 
when the Republicans found themselves 
fairly installed, after the fall of MacMa- 
hon and the election of M. Grévy in 1879, 
the public services were thoroughly sifted, 
and all officials suspected of reactionary 
views were replaced by men devoted to 
the new ideas; and the limits of choice 
grew more and more circumscribed, while 
at the same time favoritism began to ex- 
clude merit in the ersonunel of the admin- 
istration. Until the elections of 1881, 
which sent up to the Chamber a compact 
majority of nearly three hundred moderate 
Republicans to scarcely more than a hun- 
dred Radicals and less than a hundred 
Conservatives, the movement of adhesion 
to the republic was ever more and more 
marked. After that the reaction set in. 
The deplorable collapse of the Gambetta 
ministry, and the tragic death of the only 
really popular Republican leader, the agi- 
tation caused by the suppression of the 
religious fraternities and the secularization 
of education, the weeding of the magis- 
tracy, the abandonment of Egypt, the 
vicissitudes of the war in Tonquir, the 
Parliamentary dissensions which broke 
up the Republican majority and placed it 
at the mercy of a coalition, the abuse of 
the moderate party by the Conservative 
and Radical press, the incessant changes 
of ministry, the impossibility, with such a 
divided majority, of getting through with 
the most necessary legislation, or of gov- 
erning with anything like firmness or 
consistency —and, last of all, the agricul- 
tural and commercial crisis—all this 
caused a growing discontent throughout 
the country, half unconscious at first, but 





gradually more and more distinct. Some, 
disgusted with the radicalizing tendencies 
of the government, recoiled towards the 
Right ; others turned against the majority 
of 1881 and the authors of the Tonquin 
expedition, and lent an ear to the ever 
lavish promises of the Radicals. The 
elections of 1885, made by scrutin de liste, 
had been counted on to ensure the return 
of a homogeneous majority. Instead of 
this, they returned an imposing minority 
of ently two hundred Conservatives, 
while the Republican majority was split 
up into four great divisions — Indepen- 
dents, Opportunists, Radicals, and Ex- 
treme Left—with a marked preponder- 
ance of the Radical group. Then things 
went on from bad to worse. The radical 
policy of the government vexed the mod- 
erates without satisfying the progressists ; 
it kept the country in a state of agitation, 
with nothing to come of it after all, The 
Caffarel and Wilson. scandals, the fall of 
M. Grévy, the weakness of M. Carnot, the 
ever-increasing instability of ministers, the 
helplessness of a more and more divided 
Parliament, all joined to alienate from the 
Republican party, if not from the republic 
itself, that neutral mass of moderate men 
who found themselves excluded by the 
Radicals from all political influence, and 
who wished to feel the reins in a strong 
and steady hand. A Conservative reaction 
was distinctly recognizable in the country. 
It was at that moment that Boulangism 
appeared on the field, giving shape and a 
centre to all the discontents, and introduc- 
ing a new and formidable element into 
French politics. 

If the Boulangists really were what they 
pretend to be —the national Republican 
party; if their leader had but one aim — 
that of uniting all Frenchmen in a com- 
mon devotion to the country which should 
supersede all petty or dynastic rivalries, 
put an end to Parliamentary squabbles by 
giving back to the executive the vitality it 
has lost and the initiative which it ought 
to have, and admit men of all shades of 
opinion into the public service on the sole 
condition of their being capable and hon- 
est, — Boulangism would deserve the sym- 
pathy of all good citizens, and on that 
sympathy General Boulanger ought to be 
borne into power as a new Washington. 
Unfortunately there is no foundation for 
any such supposition. In the first place, 
the character of the general himself for- 
bids it. He has several times over 
changed his views — or his expression of 
them — at the instance of his ambition or 
his convenience. As a soldier, he has set 
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an example of disobedience; as a minis- 
ter, he has truckled to the crowd for the 
sake of a spurious popularity; as a Par- 
liamentary man, he has injured Republican 
institutions by the multiplicity of his can- 
didatures and his appeals to the people, 
by his oracular promises to all classes of 
electors, and by his manner of collecting 
and of spending enormous sums of money, 
and turning a political contest into a vast 
and very doubtful financial enterprise. 
Nor does the composition of his party 
offer any better ground for hope. Polit- 
ical adventurers, Socialists led astray by 
fair words, Bonapartists in search of a 
sword and a handle, Royalists who think 
they can get rid of him when they have 
used him to destroy the republic, simple 
dupes who believe in his virtues, and a 
crowd of malcontents whose affairs are 
not thriving and who look to him for a 
restoration of prosperity, or whose hearts 
are set on place and promotion — these 
are the elements which go to make up the 
Boulangist party. With such a following 
as this, and with everything thatis serious 
and honest in the country arrayed against 
him, General Boulanger, if he obtained a 
Parliamentary majority, would be forced 
either to accept a dictatorship or to vanish 
in the midst of his triumph. It would be 


impossible for him to found, as he pro- 


fesses to wish to do, a liberal, honest, and 
impartial republic, independent of party 
altogether. He himself is an element of 
disturbance, a disintegrating or tyrannical 
force; he cannot be a saving, liberating, 
or reconstructing power. 

But will he succeed in destroying the 
existing régime? Has the republic de- 
served the hatred she has evoked, and is 
she destined to succumb to it? 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
complaints which are made against her 
are strangely exaggerated. One must 
have lost (as Frenchmen, even the most 
intelligent of them, often do lose) all sense 
of proportion, of fairness, and of accuracy, 
to talk of corruption or tyranny in connec- 
tion with the present 7égime, or to pretend 
that the ten years that have passed since 
the election of M. Grévy, or the eighteen 
years that have passed since the fall of the 
empire, have been years of humiliation, 
impotence, and decadence. If the repub- 
lic comes safely out of this present crisis, 
a very much more favorable judgment will 
be passed on this period of our history. 
It will be said that, in spite of difficulties 
of every sort caused by party divisions at 
home, by constant threats from abroad, 


and by the economic crises which we | 
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shared with the whole of Europe, France 
steadily set herself to repair her forces, 
maintained a cool and dignified bearing 
towards ker enemies, and found within 
her own borders resources sufficient to re- 
create her army, give a new impulse to 
education, and triple her colonial empire 
by establishing her authority at Tunis and 
on the Congo, in Madagascar, in Cambo- 
dia, Annam, and Tonquin. It will be said 
that during this period France enjoyed 
such liberty of speech and of the press, of 
assembly, and of organization, as she had 
never known before; that, by a series of 
beneficent laws, she developed provident, 
charitable, and hygienic institutions of 
various sorts — institutions for the protec- 
tion of labor and for the benefit of children ; 
and that by the creation of trade syndi- 
cates she improved the position of the 
artisan in relation to the capitalist. It 
will be said that her activity — intellectual, 
artistic, or scientific — never slackened for 
a moment, and bears comparison with that 
of any other nation whatever. It will be 
said that during those eighteen years — 
thanks to free discussion and the vote by 
ballot — France has gone through a series 
of ministerial crises without a ringle riot 
disturbing the tranquillity of the streets, 
without a single act of violence accom- 
panying the extraordinary violence of 
passion and of speech. 

Why, then, must we hear nothing but 
complaints and murmurings to-day, in- 
stead of this deserved eulogium? Because 
these things take no hold on the imagina- 
tion. Because they are like the air we 
breathe, the daylight we see by; they are 
things we can never appreciate till they are 
taken from us. As Voltaire says, “ You 
have weeks of fine weather without ever 
thinking about it, but you notice a single 
storm.” Another reason is, that Paris 
gives the tone to France, and Paris has 
caught the violent manners of the press 
and the Chamber, where you call every- 
body a scoundrel who is not of your way 
of thinking. A deputy said, “ When one 
of us calls another a blackguard or a thief, 
he only means that he differs from him 
about free trade, or exactly how to adjust 
the budget.” And another thing is, that 
Frenchmen have quite a feminine nervous 
susceptibility; they are all artists and 
actors. The least contradiction makes 
them ready to turn the world upside down ; 
and when once they have begun pulling 
the government to pieces to amuse their 
audience or themselves, they end in be- 
lieving every paradox they have invented. 

Not that the whole reaction is factitious 
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or exaggerated either. The errors of the 
republic have been grave enough ; its de- 
fects are very real; but they are not such 
as can be corrected by a general over- 
throw. I will briefly indicate what these 
faults have been, without attempting to 
assign the responsibility for them. All 
parties are responsible. The Republicans 
would pretty certainly have governed bet- 
ter if they had not been distracted by the 
ceaseless and intolerant opposition of the 
reactionaries, who attacked the very prin- 
ciple of all government; and this oppo- 
sition would doubtless have been less 
violent and less intolerant if the Republi- 
cans had governed better. 

The fundamental defect of the Republi- 
can régime has been the way in which it has 
understood and applied Parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Nowhere has the Parliamentary 
system been so exaggerated as in France. 
In England the ministry governs. The 
House of Commons is only there to lend 
them the support of public opinion, or to 
let them know that public opinion is no 
‘longer with them. Parliament never 
dreams of undertaking the task of govern- 
ment, and still less the task of administra- 
tion. In France, Parliament does both. 
The president of the Republic does noth- 
i M. Grévy established a tradition of 
presidential inertia which M. Carnot has 
only too consistently followed. Neither 
of them has ever availed himself of the 
two prerogatives accorded him by the 
Constitution, of communicating with the 
Chamber by message, and of sending 
back a bill for reconsideration, Ministers 
themselves have but a very restricted ini- 
tiative. For ten years we have not had 
a single homogeneous ministry based on 
a homogeneous majority.. All our min- 
istries have been composed of men of 
various opinions, corresponding with the 
different shades of Republican opinion 
generally, because the Republican major- 
ity has been broken up into groups no one 
of which was strong enough to govern 
alone. So, again, every prime minister in 
turn has had to give up the hope of carry- 
ing out the ideas he really believed in, or 
even to give his support to measures his 
judgment disapproved. Never yet, dur- 
ing these ten years, have we seen a polit- 
ical leader openly declaring his views and 
then freely applying them in practice, with 
the energetic support of Parliament. The 
deputies, on their side, anxious above all 
things to be re-elected, are seeking not 
only to gratify the political passions of 
their constituents, but to obtain favors for 
them, and thus to secure in their own 
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department an army of functionaries per- 
sonally devoted to them. This is the 
inevitable and most deplorable result of 
our administrative centralization. To 
obtain their objects, they besiege the 
members of the Cabinet with importunate 
demands; they crowd their ante-cham- 
bers, and hinder them from their proper 
work ; they sell them their support, and 
withdraw it again when they have nothing 
more to gain, 

The Chamber of Deputies has, in par- 
ticular, encroached on the prerogatives 
of the ministry by making the budget 
committee the most essential part of the 
governmental machinery, and using the 
discussion of the budget as a means of 
keeping ministers under a perpetual cross- 
examination, meddling in the affairs of 
every department, and calling in question 
the whole organization of government. 
Every year we ask ourselves whether the 
relations of Church and State, the inter- 
ests of education, the organization of jus- 
tice, etc., are going to be upset on the 
budget; and the debate on the budget, 
which in well-governed countries is a mat- 
ter of days, lasts with us for weeks and 
weeks. The Senate, indeed, supplies 
some limit to these inconveniences. The 
Senate represents the wisdom of the coun- 
try, its traditions of order, economy, and 
sound policy; but, deceived by a false 
analogy between the Senate and the En- 
glish House of Lords, we are always try- 
ing to deprive this assembly — elected, 
like the Chamber of Deputies itself, by 
universal suffrage, but constituted in a 
more enlightened manner — of its proper 
part in the management of affairs. In- 
stead of using the means provided by the 
Constitution for deciding any conflict be- 
tween the two Chambers, we are always 
threatening one of them with abolition. 
The great mistake of the Radicals in their 
schemes for revising the Constitution is, 
that they aggravate instead of correcting 
these faults of the Parliamentary system, 
by proposing to do away with both the 
presidency of the republic and the Senate. 
lf General Boulanger had, as he pretends 
he has, no other object than to strengthen 
the executive, and to confine the powers 
of Parliament within their just limits, it 
would be impossible to withhold one’s 
approbation. To give the actual direction 
of affairs to a Chamber of six hundred 
members, no one of whom has any serious 
responsibility in the matter, is as mad a 
thing as to commit the management of a 
bank or an industrial undertaking to an 
assembly of shareholders. 
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This excessive interference of Parlia- 
ment has been the cause of all our finan- 
cial difficulties. The deputies, when it is 
a question of the revenue, are all eagerness 
for retrenchment; it was they who cut 
down the taxes by some hundred and fifty 
million francs, to please the taxpayers, 
their constituents ; but when it comes to 
expenditure, they are equally ready to 
vote all sorts of new expenses for the 
benefit of these same constituents. As to 
getting them to consent to the reform of 
some of the taxes — such as taat on alco- 
hol, for instance — there is not a chance 
of it, for it would irritate those most influ- 
ential of al! constituents, the publicans. 
To please the deputies we have had to 
multiply offices in every department and 
to give them to their Drotégés, however 
incapable; to please the deputies, and to 
find room for more of their protégés, we 
have had to compel the retirement of men 
still in their vigor, and thus enormously 
increase our pension list. To please the 
deputies we are always having to shut our 
eyes to the frauds committed by powerful 
electors, and deliberately to abstain from 
enforcing respect for the rights of the 
State; and to enter blindly, on all hands 
at once, on public undertakings as costly 
as they are unproductive. Again, it is to 
please the deputies that the State has to 
furnish the communes, for the purposes of 
the Education Acts, with subsidies under 
the weight of which it positively staggers. 
The army, and the expenditure on war 
material, are also, of course, a heavy 
charge on our finances; but still, the Par- 
liamentary system may be fairly held re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the 
difficulties with which we have to strug- 
gle. And the unsatisfactory state of our 
finances is precisely one of the most for- 
midable of the grievances of which the 
enemies of Republican government are 
ever ready to avail themselves. 

The Parliamentary system is also to 
blame for it, if a large part of the middle 
classes has been alienated by the suspen- 
sion of the constitutional irremovability 
of magistrates, and by the dismissal of a 
number of justices for the purpose of re- 
placing them by friends of the deputies. 

Again, it is the Parliamentary system 
which by its interference in matters of 
diplomacy has been the cause of the aban- 
donment of French interests in Egypt, 
has made it impossible to pursue any firm 
and logical course in our relations with 
the great powers, and which, at a critical 
moment, obliged M. Ferry to act in Ton- 
quin with insufficient forces, and thus to 
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compromise the final success of the un- 
dertaking. 

Finally, it is the Parliamentary system, 
with its inveterate desire to please the 
lowest ranks of the people, which has in- 
sisted on the new military law, the appli- 
cation of which would be a national dis- 
aster. 

The Parliamentary system has fostered 
intrigue and corruption, acts of favoritism, 
and the sale of offices, and in the popular 
imagination these things have taken ex- 
traordinary proportions. The Boulan- 
gists know how to utilize that hatred of 
dishonesty which is to be found in the 
working classes. They will bring their 
simple voters to the poll to the cry of “A 
bas les voleurs !” 

Thus the excess of Parliamentary power 
has resulted in subjecting the ministry to 
the deputies, and the deputies to their 
constituents —or rather to the electoral 
committees, which exercise a positive tyr- 
anny over the administration, and deprive 
it of all independence and energy. At 
the same time the division of the Chamber 
itself into a number of groups — facilitat- 
ing, as it does, the most incongruous coali- 
tions — condemns it to a state of restless 
impotence, in which it goes on creating 
and destroying, one after another, a series 
of ministries as incongruous in their ele- 
ments, and as utterly devoid of unity or 
energy, as the coalitions from which they 
spring. The country meanwhile is weary, 
enervated, exhausted by these meaning- 
less and aimless agitations; it is tired of 
these moderates with their Radical policy, 
and these Radicals with their moderate 
policy, while at the same time it is alarmed 
and distressed at a financial situation for 
which it can see no remedy. 

To these causes of discontent we must 
add another, affecting a part only of the 
electorate —the anti-clerical policy pur- 
sued by the republic. It would be easy to 
find ways of excusing or justifying this 
policy. The attitude of irreconcilable 
hostility adopted by both the clergy and 
the Conservatives might well lead the 
Republic to treat them as enemies; the 
secularization of primary education is a 
good thing in itself, and that of the hospi- 
tals may be defended on good grounds. 
But everything which involves matters of 
conscience needs to be done with a little 
care. The decrees against the religious 
fraternities, though practically only a tem- 
porary measure, gave an air of persecu- 
tion to the government in the eyes of the 
people. The too rapid laicization of the 
hospital management threw a heavy bur- 
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den on the relieving authorities and was a 
real hardship to the patients. The secu- 
larization of the schools in communes 
attached to the old system gave rise to a 
violent and quite needless irritation. Be- 
sides, was it reasonable of the government, 
in a country which always has retained, at 
the bottom, a real affection and respect for 
the Church, to pose as the adversary of the 
Church, not only on political but even on 
purely religious grounds ? — to declare its 
intention of taking the spiritual guidance 
of the nation out of the hands of the 
Church, and of making the school not 
merely a secular institution, but a weapon 
to be turned against Catholicism? Is it 
reasonable to announce in plain terms 
“Le Cléricalisme, c’est l’ennemi?” — to 
raise again every year the question of the 
embassy to the Holy See, the emoluments 
of ecclesiastics, and the Concordat gener- 
ally? This battle of words —for it has 
been mainly a battle of words — has not 
weakened the Catholics in the least; it has 
only inflamed their zeal for the faith and 
their detestation of the republic. For Re- 
publicans have failed to understand that 
the republic was to offer itself to the na- 
tion as an impartial government, as the 
friend of all; that it was to be, as Thiers 
expressed it, “the government which di- 
vides the least.” 

But besides this disturbing of con- 
sciences, this alienating of interests, this 
weakening of the administration, besides 
injuring our military organization by an 
absurd application of democratic prin- 
ciples, and damaging the international 
position of the country, our Parliamen- 
tary democracy has been guilty of yet 
another mistake,—that of using up its 
public men with unprecedented rapidity, 
and never knowing how to accept the 
leadership of its leaders. The deputies, 
dressed in a little brief authority, imagine 
themselves at least the equals of the min- 
isters they have chosen from among 
themselves ; they grow restive at any sign 
of superiority, and take a pleasure in de- 
crying and discrediting the very men by 
whom they ought to be led. Meanwhile, 
it is far otherwise with the mass of the 
people. Its most imperious need is that 
of a leader whom it can know and follow. 
If Parliament insists on refusing to the 
nation a true Parliamentary leader, the 
people will make idols for itself to wor- 
ship. This is the explanation of General 
Boulanger’s appearing on the scene, just 
at the moment when the popular faith in 
a Parliamentary republic was beginning 
to wane. 
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Now, it was the natural part of the pres- 
ident of the republic to respond to this cry 
of the people for a man to govern them. 
The dynastic sentiment has died out in 
France, but the monarchic sentiment never 
dies out, in France or anywhere else. It 
ought to have been recognized and legiti- 
mately satisfied. The president ought to 
have taken his true place as the represen- 
tative of the nation; the arbiter, not the 
servant, of the parties withinit. Hecould 
have mitigated their rancors by assuring 
each of its fair share of influence, and by 
preventing any one of them from oppress- 
ing the others. Not only did M. Grévy 
fill no such place as this, but he nullified, 
as far as in him lay, the rvé/e of president 
altogether, while the scandals which ac- 
companied his fall threw discredit on the 
very institution of the presidency itself. 
From this discredit M. Carnot might have 
redeemed it. His honesty is above all 
question. His official duties as the repre- 
sentative of the nation are as ably fulfilled 
as M. Grévy’s were systematically ignored. 
But more was expected of him. He was 
expected to give a directing impulse, to 
supply the nation with a will. He was to 
be the rallying-point of the country against 
Boulangism. But either he would not or 
he could not. Instead of making himself 
the supreme arbiter of all parties, the 
elected of the nation, he saw in himself 
the choice of the Republicans alone, and 
the representative of Republican concen- 
tration —of that same negative and am- 
biguous policy which has all along been 
the discredit of our Parliamentary system. 
He began by dismissing the Rouvier min- 
istry — the only one which had been able 
to win the toleration, if not the support, 
of the Conservatives; he left the Tirard 
ministry to its fall; and he entrusted the 
affairs of the country to M. Floquet, 
whose policy has simply consummated 
the alliance between the Conservatives 
and the Boulangists. Even after the 
general’s extraordinary successes — after 
his triple election in August, and his tri- 
umphant return for Paris in January — 
for Paris, that sanctum and citade! of 
Radicalism — M. Carnot remained un- 
moved, and continued.to insist on a mixed 
ministry of Moderates and Radicals to- 
gether, under the presidency of M. Tirard, 
the most excellent, but the mildest, of 
men. 

This ministry was, however, very well 
received, and great satisfaction was felt 
at the stroke of energy by which — thanks 
to M. Constans, the minister of the inte- 
rior — it succeeded in dissolving the 
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Ligue des Patriotes, which M. Dérouléde 
was utilizing as an electoral agency for 
General Boulanger. One is glad to be 
rid of the question of revision, so unskil- 
fully and inopportunely brought forward 
by M. Floquet; and one soothes oneself 
with the hope that, what with the Univer- 
sal Exhibition, and what with the substi- 
tution of the “one man” system for the 
scrutin de liste, the Republicans may hold 
their own at the October elections against 
Boulangists and Conservatives combined. 
We must guard ourselves, however, 
against being carried away by any illusions, 
and must look at things as they really are. 

For my own part, this is how I should 
sum up the chances of the future. I 
should first lay down one point which 
must, I think, be taken as certain. When 
once the Conservatives had been returned 
to Parliament in formidable numbers, and 
the Republican majority broken up, it 
was only to be regretted that the success 
of the Conservatives had not been more 
complete, and that they had not a clear 
majority in the Chamber. Held in check 
by the Senate and the president, and 
divided themselves into Royalists and 
Bonapartists, they would have been pow- 
erless to change the form of government ; 
they would have had to be content with 
simply governing. Their partisans would 
have been wonderfully pacified at finding 
that the avenues of power were not closed 
to them ; if they had governed with mod- 
eration they might have secured the alli- 
ance of the Left Centre; and if they did 
not govern with moderation, the Republi- 
cans, under the lead of the moderate sec- 
tion, would ‘soon have regained their 
majority in the country. As to Boulan- 
gism, there never would have been any. 
Boulangism is an invention of the Radi- 
cals, who first insisted on making the 
general minister of war, and then helped 
him into power by their own unpopularity. 

But such an evolution is much more 
difficult now; for the Boulangist move- 
ment has disorganized the Conservatives 
as well as the Republicans, and party 
passion has risen to a height unknown to 
it four years ago. 

Nevertheless, I still think that if M. 
Carnot could seize the meaning of the 
situation, he would at once place himself 
in communication with the more discreet 
representatives of the Conservative party 
— particularly with the members of the 
Senatorial Right—wouid endeavor to 
bring about a meeting between them and 


the moderate members of the Left, and | 


would set about preparing men’s minds 
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for a peaceful accession of the Right to 
power under his presidency. I even think 
that the best chance for the maintenance 
of the republic is to be found in the return 
of a non-Boulangist Conservative major- 
ity. I make no doubt that after a period 
of Conservative government, which might 
serve to repair some of the errors of the 
Republican party, that party would return 
to power with wiser dispositions and a 
better comprehension of the essential 
conditions of good government. The 
republic would then be definitively estab- 
lished, and would consist of two parties, 
a Right and a -Left, alternating with each 
other in office. But if, on the contrary, 
the Republicans are returned to Parlia- 
ment in a majority, but a majority divided 
as itis at present; if they recur to their 
old game of upsetting ministry after min- 
istry, and endlessly discussing laws which 
are never to be put to the vote; and if 
the Radicals ever become strong enough 
to carry out their scheme of doing away 
with the presidency and the Senate, then 
the catastrophe is inevitable, and the re- 
public has had its day. 

If the majority of the new Chamber 
should be composed of Conservatives and 
Boulangists combined, it is difficult to say 
what will happen. The Conservatives 
would have to give way to the Boulan- 
gists, unless the latter allied themselves 
with the Republicans, who in their turn 
would be at their mercy. Under such 
circumstances the Republicans would be 
under a very strong temptation to keep 
office for another year without a majority 
(the budget for 1890 having been voted 
already by the present legislature), and to 
dissolve the Chamber in the autumn of 
1890. Such a policy would lead almost 
inevitably to a violent crisis. 

There remains the possibility of a Bou- 
langist majority. I have already explained 
why this would seem to point of necessity 
to a dictatorship, whether the general in- 
tended it or not, It must not be forgotten 
that he has his sleeping partners behind 
him, and they have not been financing him 
for nothing. They will expect to take 
back their own with usury. The general 
will need to have all the funds of the 
State at his disposal, like Louis Napoleon 
in 1852. 

The situation is therefore serious 
enough, and it is difficult to see how it 
could be lightened, unless M. Carnot had 
been a man to dominate and direct the 
| course of events. Still, I do not see that 
we need despair of a peaceful solution 
(even apart from some happy chance that 
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might lead to the disappearance of M. 
Boulanger), whether by the Conservatives 
gaining the victory, and making a wise 
use of it afterwards, or by the Republicans 
being miraculously returned in sufficient 
numbers to take up the conduct of affairs 
in a firm and effectual manner. 

But there are two conditions, without 
which the republic will never be sure of 
the future. One is, that the Conserva- 
tives shall feel that they are not excluded 
from a share in the government, and in 
the various administrative offices. The 
other is, that the executive shall be allowed 
its proper scope and influence, at the ex- 
pense of the exaggerated claims of Parlia- 
ment. What is wanted for this purpose 
is not so much a modification of the Con- 
stitution as a change of manners. 

In any case the republic must remain 
exposed to many and great dangers, some 
of them accidental, and some constant 
and, so to speak, constitutional. I reckon 
amongst the accidental dangers those 
which may spring from acts of violence, 
Socialist risings, Boulangist conspiracies, 
or foreign war. We do not in the least 
know how far the army or the police could 
be reckoned on to suppress an attempt on 
the supreme power by General Boulanger. 

The permanent dangers are those which 
arise from over-centralization, from the 
military system, or the clerical spirit. 
Clericalism, by its very nature, seeks to 
dominate; and it cannot be sure of domi- 
nating without the support of a monarchy 
ora military despotism. It must always 
in principle be hostile to the republic, and 
the republic must always apprehend some 
treason on its part. 

The excessive development of the mili- 
tory spirit naturaliy tends to a military 
dictatorship — not only that of a success- 
ful general in time of war, but that of any 
general at all in time of peace, so long as 
he knows how to touch the patriotic chord. 
This is what General Boulanger has done. 
He has incarnated the idea of victories yet 
to be. When we are training all our citi- 
zens for soldiers, when we are setting war 
before them as the highest of all duties, 
what can we expect but that their enthusi- 
asm will some day centre in a general who 
can speak to the popular imagination? 
Enthusiasms and admirations it must 
have; it cannot do without them. A Par- 
liamentary republic is not exactly adapted 
to evoke them. It is the very negation of 
the military spirit. It ought to adopt 
another course —to bend all its efforts 
and apply all its resources to developing 
the wealth of the country, and improving 
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the lot of the lower classes. Instead of 
this, it is ruining itself to support an army 
which protects the territory indeed, but 
threatens the republic. A monarchy alone 
can maintain at once a great army and a 
consistent foreign policy, because the will 
of the king restrains the ambition of the 
army, and affords a guarantee for the fixity 
of political principles. 

Finally, nothing is more difficult than to 
work a Parliamentary republic in a coun- 
try so centralized asours. A king is more 
or less independent of parties, and watches 
over the independence of the administra- 
tion. But with us, when once a given 
party is in power, the administrative cen- 
tralization of the country affords a for- 
midable instrument of local tyranny. 

The truth is, that the temperament of 
the majority of the French nation —a tem- 
perament at once military and democratic 
—a levelling, but not a liberal spirit — 
is a Cesarian temperament; and our ad- 
ministrative organization, centralized to 
excess, is also favorable to a Cesarian 
government. A constitutional kingdom is 
not easy to maintain, for want of the royal- 
ist sentiment; a Parliamentary republic is 
out of keeping with the very character of 
the nation and its social organization. If 
the republic is to last, it must be by forti- 
fying the executive power, by decentraliz- 
ing the administration, and by curbing the 
excesses alike of the Parliamentary and 
the military spirit. If not, then France is 
destined sooner or later to a dictatorship 
of some sort, whether General Boulanger’s 
or anybody’s else. 


Il. 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, 
BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


THE interest taken by the English in 
French affairs is one of the most excep- 
tional of international feelings. The En- 
glish do not interest themselves in any 
other foreign country in the same way, 
and the French do not at all reciprocate 
the English curiosity about France. The 
French generally care and know as much 
about England as the English care and 
know about Spain, and some of them even 
know less. I recollect meeting with two 
Frenchmen, masters in a provincial col- 
lege belonging to the French University, 
and therefore decidedly above the average 
in education, one of whom did not know 
that there was a university at Oxford, 
whilst the other asked me if the queen of 
England had ever been married, so I told 
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him she was a widow with several children 
of both sexes, all happily provided for. * 

Still, although the English take an in- 
terest in France, and read a good deal 
about it in their newspapers, they are pe- 
culiarly liable to error with regard to that 
country. I use the word “peculiarly” 
with an intention, and the reason for using 
it is that the English are more likely than 
Continental nations to be misled by home 
experience. They naturally and inevitably 
refer, as all people do, to what they know, 
and reason from that about what they do 
not know; but this process, when applied 
by people living in England, with an ex- 
clusively English experience, to what 
goes on in France, does and must lead to 
misunderstanding. England is a very 
peculiar country; there is no other coun- 
try resembling it, either in habits of 
thought or in political action; there is no 
other country that could be described as 
conservative and changeful in the same 
way. Now, there is one point of great 
importance in English political life, and 
that is the permanence of hope in parties 
which are temporarily prevented from at- 
taining their objects, and that hope is 
founded on the changefulness of politics 
in England. There, any leader of a great 
political party may hope to become prime 
minister in the ordinary course of events. 
Neither high birth nor low birth is an 
obstacle; men of the most widely sep- 
arated social positions work together in 
the same Cabinets. The party that is out 
of office usually considers itself excluded 
only till the next election. At the present 
moment the Liberal party feels quite cer- 
tain of coming into power after the exist- 
ing Parliament. 

In France the great cause of disquietude 
is the want of hope in excluded parties, 
and this hopelessness is due to the want 
of change in the French system of gov- 
ernment. 

“Want of change!” the reader may 
exclaim; “why, there is a new French 
Cabinet every six months!” 

If the reader has ever happened to be 
amongst French people when a change of 
Cabinet was going on, he must have re- 
marked their excessive coolness, amount- 
ing in most cases to complete indifference. 
If he questions them about it, they shrug 
their shoulders, and say, ‘Oh, vous savez, 
c’est toujours la méme chose.” There is 


* This instance is the more remarkable that the 
Prince of Wales is often mentioned in the French 
newspapers. Probably the Frenchman in question had 
often seen his name without knowing that he was a son 
of the queen. 
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a proverb constantly applied at such times, 
“Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose,” and there is a popular ditty : — 


Pas la peine, pas la peine, 
Pas la peine, assurément, 
De changer de gouvernement! 


Since the resignation of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon there have been many Cabinets. 
Not being a political writer by profession, 
I have not kept notes of them, but believe 
that the number from that time to this is 
about fifteen. The English reader may 
be rather surprised if 1 add the further 
statement, that there has been less gov- 
ernmental change in France than in En- 
gland during the time that these ephemeral 
Cabinets have lasted. 

To have a real change in the English 
meaning of the word, it would be necessary 
to go back to MacMahonr’s Cabinet of 
Royalist dukes, representing the ideas 
and wishes of the country gentlefolks, 
and there is not the faintest prospect that 
such a Cabinet will ever be constituted 
under the republic. The only approach 
to a change has been in the other direc- 
tion, when Floquet, very unwillingly leav- 
ing the comfortable and dignified presi- 
dency of the Chamber, tried to form a 
Radical Cabinet; but in fact he went on 
with the old system of Opportunist gov- 
ernment, and postponed the revision of 
the Constitution as long as possible, not 
sorry to see it rejected by the House. 
Stating the case as nearly as one can in 
English, the truth is that the Liberals 
have been in power ever since Grévy’s 
accession to the presidency of the repub- 
lic. The existing Tirard Cabinet is not 
new either in men or in ideas. Moderate 
Republicanism is still the ruling force, as 
it has been ever since MacMahon quitted 
the Elysée. In a word, there have been 
changes of men, dut with great monotony 
of government, 

The example of France shows the evils 
of having one party in office for a long 
term of years. It is inconvenient even 
for the party which appears to be success- 
ful, for it is so continually occupied in 
defending itself against its enemies that 
it becomes conservative in the narrowest 
sense of the word, and has no leisure or 
opportunity for revising its policy, correct- 
ing its mistakes, and deciding upon new 
departures. Besides this evil there is 
another of great magnitude. Many errors 
of a party that would be forgotten if it 
quitted office are remembered so long as 
it retains it. They go on accumulating 
like a tradesman’s account, Ejection 
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from office is like a payment of debts. 
The French Republicans have now been 
long in power. They have governed well 
on the whole, especially in the preserva- 
tion of peace and liberty along with per- 
fect order, but they have committed certain 
mistakes, the greatest being an excess of 
expenditure beyond revenne. So long as 
they retain power, every mistake is remem- 
bered against them, but if the Royalists, 
instead of keeping the convenient posi- 
tion of critics, had to meet the practical 
difficulties of governing France in these 
times the Republicans would probably be 
able to tell them that they did not manage 
better. 

Now, I think it is not difficult to see 
that in a modern State, where newspapers 
are very active, monotony in government 
is sure in the long run to breed dissatis- 
faction. People desire change, it does 
not seem to them as if the State were 
really alive without it; and, although a 
monotonous government may do a great 
deal of useful work, itis not showy enough 
or striking enough for the readers of 
newspapers. The present Tory govern- 
ment of England has been fortunate in 
having such an important novelty to pro- 
prose as the County Councils, and if the 
French Republican government could 


have proposed the same thing it would 
have amused and occupied the public 
mind, but unfortunately County Councils 


already exist in France. The chief thing, 
in civil matters, that the French republic 
has been able to accomplish is the exten- 
sion of education and the building of 
schools; but that is a subject that does 
not supply very much material for news- 
paper articles. In military affairs, no 
doubt, wonderful progress has been made 
in the defence of the country, but the cost 
of it has been so tremendous that, al- 
though the country accepts it without a 
murmur, it has effectually chilled any en- 
thusiasm about the matter. When the 
Republicans boast of the reorganization 
of the army, people cannot help thinking 
about their pockets, and wondering if it 
might not have been done a little more 
cheaply. In private life the French are 
a remarkably prudent race. A French- 
man likes to make his little private budget 
for the year, and finds a deep satisfaction 
in keeping within it; consequently it 
vexes him to see that the government 
never manages to make both ends meet. 
The people are suspicious, too, that the 
State does not always get the most for its 
money, that certain contractors are favored 
because they give Jots de vin to powerful 
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officials, and it is certain that a very un- 
economical system prevails in the public 
establishments, as the Zemps has lately 
demonstrated in a series of articles, en- 
titled, “ Trop de Lois et Trop de Fonc- 
tions.” Great numbers of civil servants 
have very little to do, but the government 
does not venture to dismiss them, and so 
the huge administrative machine rolls on 
in the old monotonous expensive way, 
without much chance of being amended 
by the weak and ephemeral ministers of 
the present day. The truth is that the 
permanent officials, whom the public does 
not know by name, are the real drivers of 
the machine, and, as a clever French ad- 
ministrator said to me, ‘it is lucky they 
are there, for without them we should 
have nothing but pure confusion.” The 
permanent officials are, in fact, the main- 
stays of order and continuity. 

The republic has been a peaceful gov- 
ernment, except for its adventures in the 
far East, which have by no means tended 
to its popularity, and even its peacefulness 
in Europe has only made the Republican 
monotony more evident. The interest 
and excitement of foreign war have been 
entirely wanting, and that hatred of the 
foreigner which so often turns aside criti- 
cism from internal affairs has expended 
itself in occasional newspaper articles 
against the Germans or the English. 

The political monotony of the Republi- 
can government has been equalled by its 
social dulness. With the exception of 
the national /é¢e on the 14th of July (which 
was brilliant at the beginning), there has 
been nothing to amuse the people, whilst 
as for the gentlefolks, they keep them- 
selves persistently aloof from all Repub- 
lican festivities whatsoever. If a prefect 
or a sub-prefect ventures to give a ball, 
the gentry in the neighborhood are sure 
to keep away from it—in fact, all the 
Republican officials are under the social 
ban of the upper classes. This is carried 
to such a degree that, if President Carnot 
arrived in an aristocratic neighborhood, 
not one of the local nobles would send a 
carriage to the railway station, or take 
the slightest notice of him in any way. 
He has a high character and excellent 
manners, but personal qualities count for 
nothing when there is the taint of Repub- 
licanism. 

It “ goes without saying” that a Cham- 
ber with a Republican majority can do 
nothing to please the country gentlemen, 
but the disquieting fact is that the Re- 
publicans themselves, in the middle and 
lower classes, are also profoundly dissat- 
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isfied with their representatives. They 
never have a good word to say for the 
Chamber. They speak of it either with 
impatience or contempt, and allude to all 
the Parliamentary orators in the lump as 
“those wearisome talkers in the House.” 
It may be doubted whether, in any age or 
country, Parliamentary eloquence has ever 
been less esteemed than it is just now in 
France. In the days of Thiers and Gam- 
betta people would read long speeches, 
and they took an interest in the minor in- 
cidents of debate, which were often amus- 
ing. To-day people glance at the long 
columns of the stenographers, and say, 
“Ces gens-la sont en train de bavarder 
comme d’habitude.” 

It follows, from this state of the public 
mind, that it has become quite impossible 
for a statesman to make a great reputation 
in the House. There is a caricature by 
Mr. Sambourne, in a recent number of 
Punch, which represents M. Carnot as a 
cabinet-maker at work upon a cabinet, 
with a quantity of small busts around him, 
inscribed with the names of possible min- 
isters. ‘The Republic, as a young peasant 
woman, is represented as looking on with 
a melancholy countenance, 1nd there is a 
poem in which she is made to say: “ My 
sorrow is that I can find 


No men to govern me. 
They come like shadows, and they so depart, 
These mannikins of mine; 
Not one with a strong head and dauntless 
heart 
Like a fixed star to shine. 
Not Amurath to Amurath succeeds 
In my disordered state ; 
Midget to midget, rather. 
O’er such a petty fate. 


My heart bleeds 


The verses are well written and the cari- 
cature cleverly imagined, but they are 
alike founded upon a foreigner’s miscon- 
ception of the actual condition of France. 
The difficulty is not to find able and reso- 
lute men; it is to afford them the time 
necessary for carrying out a policy. Con 
sider the state of the Chamber. There 
are several men of great ability and knowl- 
edge amongst the Monarchists, and under 
a real monarchy, with a restricted suffrage 
and a subservient Chamber, they might 
govern steadily and resolutely in the old 
monarchical fashion. Under such a ré 
gime some great nobleman, with a strong 
head and the army of France under his 
orders, would probably make himself and 
his master respected by all Europe. What 
can he do now? Whatever may be his 
talents for government, he has not the 
slightest opportunity for exercising them. 
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He cannot become a Lord Salisbury sim- 
ply because he cannot become a minister 
at all. His only chance of a little noto- 
riety is to join the Radicals (whom he 
despises) in putting sticks into the wheels 
of a Moderate Republican government, 
with the clear knowledge that another 
Cabinet of the same kind will be con- 
structed ina few days. It is a mean and 
poor occupation for the intellect of a 
statesman, but he hopes thereby to dis- 
gust the country with representative insti- 
tutions. Now consider his allies, the 
Radicals. Until Floquet came into what 
is nominally “power,” the Radicals had 
been excluded, like the Monarchists, and 
though they had some able men amongst 
them, they could not prove their quality. 
They, too, occupied themselves with put- 
ting sticks into the wheels. The Moder- 
ate Republicans appear to have had a 
better chance, because they are constantly 
coming back to office; but in reality this 
is against them, as it uses up their reputa- 
tions so rapidly. With most uncertain 
majorities in the Chamber, and the clear 
knowledge that every Cabinet lives only 
on the sufferance of its enemies, it is im- 
possible for the greatest of statesmen to 
do much more than live on from hand to 
mouth. If Mr. Gladstone had been put 
into Floquet’s place, with Floquet’s inti- 
mate knowledge of French politics, and 
hampered as the French premier was in 
so many ways, it is doubtful whether even 
Mr. Gladstone could have done more. 
Floquet is a man of great ability, of great 
courage, both moral and physical, and of 
extreme readiness of resource. He is full 
of energy, and a first-rate debater in the 
French manner, not at ail the kind of 
human being that can be justly called a 
“ mannikin ” ora “ midget.” Another ca- 
reer that might have been a great one 
with better opportunities is that of Jules 
Ferry, not inaccurately described in an 
English newspaper as “the most unpop- 
ular man in France.” His nature is not 
what is called “sympathetic,” he could 
never win the heart of a nation, he is not 
made to be beloved or worshipped; but 
the idea of calling Ferry a “ mannikin” or 
a “midget” could occur only to a for- 
eigner. The French clergy hate him for 
his decrees against the unauthorized reli- 
gious orders, and the people hate him for 
sending their sons to Tonquin, but nobod 

in France despises him. Napoleon I. 
treated the pope roughly, and sacrificed 
incomparably more life than Ferry ever 
sacrificed, yet Napoleon was adored, whilst 
Ferry is remembered as a ruthless master 
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with a heartless personal ambition. His 
unpopularity in the country, and the jeal- 
ousy of him in the Chamber, are likely, it 
is to be feared, to keep him permanently 
out of office. The strong man is there, 
but he is hindered from using his strength 
in the service of his country. Even Gam- 
betta, who had such influence over the 
multitude, could not retain office as prime 
minister. 

The ephemeral character of French 
Cabinets is not due so much to the fickle- 
ness of the Republican party (though that 
counts for something) as to the presence 
of such a strong Monarchical minority in 
the Chamber. It is curious how easily 
this fact is set aside by English writers 
and even by the French themselves. 
French Monarchists will say to you when 
a Cabinet falls, “ Ah! you see how impos- 
sible it is for ministers to gain experience 
under arepublic. How much more wisely 
things are managed in Prussia! There, 
when the sovereign has got an able minis- 
ter, he keeps him. In Prussia a minister 


may learn bya long experience, and he has 
time to carry out great projects.” A French 
Monarchist who talks in this manner omits 
to add thatit is his own party in the Cham- 
ber which is continually occupied in upset- 
ting French Cabinets. 


First they create 
instability, and then they affect to lament 
it. And the most ominous fact of all is 
that they are really beginning to succeed 
in discrediting Parliamentary government 
by these tactics. I remember saying to 
an intelligent Monarchist about eight 
years ago that if his party would join the 
Moderate Republicans, so as to form to- 
gether a great Conservative party, they 
might easily form strong ministries as 
durable as the English, and the answer I 
got was that the Monarchists would never 
adopt that line of policy. They prefer to 
ally themselves with the Radicals, the 
Boulangists, or any other discontented 
faction, and their object in doing so is to 
disgust the nation with Parliamentary gov- 
ernment altogether. The Duke of La 
Rochefoucauld, during the debate on the 
return of the Duke of Aumale (March 1o, 
1889), stated the case of the Royalists 
quite clearly. Addressing the goverment, 
he said, * Royalists we are, and Royalists 
we shall remain ;” then he frankly added, 
“The Royalists will unite themselves with 
all those who work to upset you.” The 
president of the Chamber said the avowal 
was too precious for him to punish it by 
applying the rules of the House. We have 
it, then, on the very best authority that the 
Royalist party in France is, so long as the 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXVI 3398 
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republic lasts, simply a party of destruc- 
tion ready to unite itself with all who have 
the same object. In this they resemble 
the Russian Nihilists, with the difference 
that their bombshells are only votes and 
astonishing manifestoes, but their pur- 
pose, the production of a political chaos, 
is the same. The English reader may 
imagine the inconvenience to the public 
service if there were a hundred and eighty 
members in the House of Commons mak- 
ing that the sole object of their political 
existence. Such a phalanx would throw 
its weight into the scale against ministers 
on every possible opportunity. The 
French Right appears to be restrained by 
no considerations of patriotism, but it may 
believe itself to be acting indirectly for 
the good of the country by demonstrating 
to the electorate that there is no hope of 
stability under the present régime. The 
Monarchists are also very anxious to per- 
suade the people that the republic is bad 
for trade, and to give practical evidence 
on the point they are careful to spend as 
little as possible in the employment of 
work-people. This policy is openly ex- 
pressed and extensively acted upon. 
Tradespeople all say that the gentry are 
spending no more than they can help, and 
such a policy is extremely convenient as 
an excuse for parsimony, it being now 
comme tl faut to be parsimonious when the 
reason for it is political. Neither farmers 
nor work-people are in a contented state. 
The landed gentry might have made the 
farmers happier by reducing their rents, 
but they have preferred raising them, 
which has the good effect of making the 
republic unpopular. The number of farm- 
ers who are in straitened circumstances 
reminds one rather of miserable Ireland 
than of what was formerly prosperous 
France. Many of themare utterly ruined, 
others just remain solvent by dint of the 
severest economy, and all are anxious 
about the future. The number of evic- 
tions is surprising. When an eviction 
took place lately the bailiff said he knew 
of eighteen in the same week. There has 
always been a tendency in the French 
mind to blame the government for bad 
times. It is often utterly unreasonable; 
the government is not master of the 
weather and the harvests; but however 
unreasonable such ideas may be, they are 
most useful to the Monarchical opposi- 
tion. The farmers are beginning to think 
that some other kind of government might 
make them more prosperous, and that a 
change would at least be worth trying. 
Few people know the current of rural 
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thought better than the keepers of those 
cafés in country towns which are fre- 
quented by great numbers of the peasants 
on market-days. One such cafetier told 
me recently that all the peasants who come 
to his place are Boulangists. This is the 
more significant that they do not come 
from the same village, but from hamlets 
and farms many miles apart. Now, with 
regard to the working-men in the towns, 
they are generally anxious about the pros- 
pects of employment, and they are begin- 
ning to think that perhaps the rich would 
open their purses again if the government 
were more to their taste. In the vine 
countries, that small creature, the phy/- 
loxera, is a dangerous enemy of the 
republic. Vine lands in Burgundy are 
considered well sold at one-third of their 
former value, and I know an instance 
where one-twelfth has been willingly ac- 
cepted by a vine-owner, who lost twenty 
thousand pounds through the depreciation. 
I know another, once a rich man of noble 
family, who keeps his worthless vineyards, 
and is now teaching in a school. In the 
vine countries all the other trades are de- 
pendent on the vine, and its failure means 
general adversity. Everything that re- 
stricts the spending of money is unfavora- 
ble to the republic. If the money that 
has been wasted at Panama had been 
spent in France—for example, in mak- 
ing Paris a seaport, which could easily 
have been done—it might have been a 
good thing for the republic. No one 
knows, no one will ever know, the amount 
of anxiety and ruin which are due to that 
unfortunate and ill-conducted enterprise, 
and it has made the Republican govern- 
ment unpopular amongst the victims, who 
looked to it, as Frenchmen will, for protec- 
tion. 

The influence of the clergy is not so 
great as it was in the ages of faith, but it 
counts for something yet. All genteel 
people profess deference for the Church, 
and espouse her quarrels with the French 
and Italian governments. The ecclesias- 
tics who direct the policy of the Church 
of Rome are so astute, so experienced, so 
intelligent, and so much above all personal 
considerations in comparison with what 
they regard as sacred interests, that a 
critic must be either very able or very 
presumptuous who ventures to consider 
them mistaken. Still, it is hard to be- 
lieve that they are not mistaken in their 
hopes for the restoration of the temporal 
power, and, if they have been wrong in 
that, they may be wrong also in having 
always acted, in France, on the assump- 
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tion that the republic could not last, and 
that it was the safest and best policy to 
assume the certainty of a monarchical 
restoration, Nothing would have been 
easier than to conciliate the Moderate 
Republicans. It could have been done 
by an easy submission to the State in re- 
gard to monastic orders. They had only 
to submit to the ordinary French law 
about associations —that is, to send in 
their statutes to get themselves “ author- 
ized ”’ — and there would have been peace 
at least on that matter. With regard to 
other questions, such as the /aicisation 
of hospitals, it is probable that, with 
friendly relations between Church and 
State, they would have been either amica- 
cably settled or postponed. However this 
might have been, the fact is that the re- 
public and the Church are hostile powers, 
and the Church has cast in her lot against 
Parliamentary government. The clergy 
and the gentry are alike steady and per- 
sistent enemies of the republic, and, al- 
though they are not so wealthy as the 
English Church and aristocracy, they are 
extremely numerous, wonderfully unani- 
mous, and so well distributed over the 
country that they have their representa- 
tives in every village. On the part of the 
gentry this hostility is intelligible, because 
Parliamentary government with universal 
suffrage is not favorable to the domina- 
tion of their class, but the Church of 
Rome, with a clergy recruited amongst 
the peasantry, is really a democratic insti- 
tution, and might live on good terms with 
a democracy if once persuaded of its per- 
manence. 

The conduct of the army, since the fall 
of the empire, has been admirably correct. 
Without this strict adhesion to the princi- 
ple that the army is a national and not a 
political body there would have been civil 
war. Even MacMahon shrank from that, 
and the army has never, under any cir- 
cumstances, failed to yield obedience to 
the civil authority. At the present day 
we see not only a civilian as the head of 
the State, but even (what is excessively 
rare in France) a civilian at the War Office, 
yet this is found so little objectionable in 
practice that M. de Freycinet has kept 
his portfolio in the new Cabinet. Cer- 
tainly there must be a great respect for 
law and order in a country where a few 
middle-class civilians, who have nothing 
of the prestige of royalty, and who are so 
often changed that they can exercise little 
personal influence, have complete control 
of one of the largest armies in Europe. 
As to the personal sentiments of the offi- 
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cers there is no general rule. Those who 
come from St, Cyr are, I believe, gener- 
ally Monarchists, because they belong, in 
great part, to the class of country gentle- 
men, who are Monarchists almost univer- 
sally. Amongst the rest there are warm 
or cool Republicans, but it matters very 
little what the private opinions of a French 
officer may be as long as he keeps true to 
French military principles. As to the 
body of the army, it is exactly like the 
nation which it represents accurately and 
inevitably, being itself completely national, 
so that it is a waste of time to speculate 
on the separate opinion of the army. 

The reader will remember that Gam- 
betta’s ministry fell on the question of the 
scrutin de liste,* which he desired to re- 
establish. His object was supposed to be 
a kind of flebiscttum in his own favor, 
which would have been possible with that 
system of voting. The scrutin de liste 
was re-established after the death of Gam- 
betta, from a belief that, in the absence of 
a popular hero, it was favorable to the 
election of Republicans and unfavorable to 
the influence of the squires. Inthe present 
year the Chamber has abolished the scrz- 
tin de liste for the same reason which 
caused it to be refused to Gambetta, the 
fear of a popular hero, who, this time, is 
General Boulanger. The action of the 
Chamber in both cases was dictated by a 
kind of prudence, which is, of course, 
called cowardly fear by its enemies. The 
Chamber is extremely wakeful to prevent 


* Every one who makes French politics a special 
study understands the scrutin de diste and the scrutin 
a’ arrondissement, but others mav find a short ex- 
planation acceptable. The fundamental idea of the 
scrutin de liste is to make each department (equiva- 
lent to an English county) vote for its representatives 
together. Suppose they are twelvé in number, each 
elector has twelve votes. He gives them to any twelve 
candidates he pleases, but in practice opposite lists are 
presented to him, and these lists have been made 
up by the politicians of the department beforehand. 
The supposed utility of the system was to deliver the 
voter from local influences, and to deliver the depu- 
ties, after their election, from local pressure and re- 
quests for favors. The objection to it is that the local 
elector cannot know all the men on the list, and votes 
blindly for most of them, so that men get into Parlia- 
ment who have not the personal confidence of the 
electors. Another objection is that the scrutin de liste 
affords opportunities for a sort of plediscitum; and a 
third very serious objection is that, if a deputy resigns 
or dies, ali the electors of a whole department have to 
vote on the election of a successor. It has not been 
found in practice that the scrutin de liste delivers the 
deputies from importunity. A man who formerly pes- 
tered the one deputy for his arrondissement will now 
pester ali the deputies of his department. ‘The scrutin 
@’ arrondissement is simply district voting, and re- 
quires no expianation. An arrondissement, if too 
popuious, is divided; but in any case only one candi- 
date can be eley:'ted for each constituency. e is usu- 
ally a man well known in the neighborhood, who meets 
his electors in every village. The scrutin d’arron- 
dissement is incomparably simpler, and less artificial, 
than the scrutin de liste. 
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personal government, which would be 
real monarchy under another name. The 
Chamber is jealous, and does not wish 
any one man to become too powerful in 
the State. There is, however, a strong 
tendency in democracies to desire a great 
man, to put faith in him, and to invest 
him with the powers necessary for the 
execution of his ideas. As the Chamber 
refuses to make a great man, the people, 
especially the Parisian people, have deter- 
mined to make one for themselves. I say, 
‘*make one,” because the making is all 
theirown. Boulanger is in himself noth- 
ing but a brave officer, who when minister 
of war paid rather more attention than 
usual to the wants of the common soldier. 
He has never commanded a victorious. 
army, he has no gifts of intellect or ora~ 
tory, and scarcely any other art or charm. 
than that of accepting graciously the hom- 
age of his innumerable admirers, He 
certainly possesses one very rare talentin 
great perfection —the talent of not using 
up his reputation, by unnecessary utter- 
ance. A physician has lately explained to 
us something about what he calls the stor- 
age of life, the art of keeping the vital 
force. Boulanger understands the storage 
of reputation, and practises it in a country 
where it is most difficult, a country where 
reputations are most rapidly usedup. He 
understands that an object of adoration 
ought not to bc too communicative. When 
he speaks it is simply to blame the exist- 
ing rulers, implying that he could rule 
better, but not proposing any new method. 
The popular enthusiasm for him is pure 
faith of the very blindest description. 
Clémenceau has intelligently described 
Boulangism as rather a religious than a 
political phenomenon. He sees in it a 
repetition of the Messianic enthusiasts of 
the East. Boulanger is, in fact, a sort of 
Mahdi, exciting a degree of fanaticism in 
the multitude which might easily become 
persecuting and bloodthirsty. Soon after 
his election in Parisa man in the street 
cried, “Vive la république!” which was 
interpreted by some Boulangists as an in- 
sult to their Mahdi, and the Republican 
had to fly for his life ; the fanatics wanted 
to drown himinthe Seine. Like most suc- 
cessful religions, Boulangism began with 
the common people, rising higher in the 
social scale as it gathered force, till now 
it is established amongst the aristocracy. 
The very greatest ladies of the Faubourg 
St. Germain think they cannot honor the 
new Mahdi enough, and invent new de- 
vices for his worship. They are presented 
to him in great receptions, his adopted 
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flower has become a part of feminine toi- 
lette, and feminine zeal is making prose- 
lytes to the novel faith. Physicians who 
have studied mental epidemics are begin- 
ning to believe that this is a case of 
. contagious suggestion,” and one fact 
tends to confirm this opinion. Like other 
waves of religious enthusiasm, Boulan- 
gism seizes upon the least- cultivated 
brains. First, it spread in the lowest 
populace, afterwards it seized upon the 
fashionable world, but it passed over the 
brain-workers. Amongst the students in 
Paris, and the professional classes all over 
the country, Boulangism has made few 
converts, At first it was regarded by those 
classes with hilarious contempt, but when 
it gathered force they looked upon it with 
amazement and dismay. Just at present 
(I am writing in March) the prevalent feel- 
ing amongst intelligent French people 
might be expressed “in words like these : 
“ After all that we have done for liberty, 
and now that we have completely won it, 
the use of it that the people want to make 
is to put themselves under a little Cw- 
sar!” And if they are pained by the con- 
duct of the people, they are surprised by 
the want of dignity shown in the highest 
quarters. The head of the house of Or- 
leans, now representing the house of 
France, has condescended to ally himself 
with this latestadventurer. Even Repub- 
licans who have no desire to see a French 
prince on the throne, like to be able to 
respect him. They all respected the high- 
minded Count of Chambord, and if the 
Count of Paris is not king he is still in so- 
cial rank the head of the nation, as the 
president is in political rank. 

A résumé of what has been said in this 
paper may be made in « few words before 
looking to the future. The great cause of 
dissatisfaction in France is the want of 
change. Men may be changed, new men 
may be put in office, but the ministry, by 
whatever name it may be called, is always 
Conservative-Republican in reality. The 
Monarchists are never even invited to at- 
tempt the formation of a Cabinet; the 
Radicals have had one turn in power, but 
none of their projects were realized, and 
as soon as the Floquet Cabinet proposed 
the revision it was upset. The utter hope- 
Jessness of the Monarchical party, and all 
these weary years of waiting, have so 
embittered its feelings that it is ready for 
any rashness. The Radicals are almost 
equally discontented on account of the 
failure of their revision project. Such is 
the desire for change that a constitutional 
monarchy might have a better chance of | 





acceptance this year than at any time 
since the presidency of MacMahon. Still, 
even if a constitutional monarchy could 
be established, the permanence of it would 
be impossible with universal suffrage. 
There would be a Republican opposition, 
sure to increase as soon as the king did 
anything unpopular, and then he would 
have to depart, like Louis Philippe. The 
case would be quite different with a dicta- 
torship. Once established, it might last 
fifteen years, because it could and would 
take measures to protect itself. But the 
difficulty is 40 establish the dictatorship, 
and for this I am inclined to believe that 
Boulanger has missed his opportunity. 
He might perhaps have done it when min- 
ister of war, but nobody ever yet made a 
coup d'état without being already ina very 
commanding position. Boulanger is sim- 
ply a deputy. To become dictator he 
must first be either minister of war or 
president of the republic. He cannot now 
take anybody by surprise. All know his 
aims, and all Republicans are agreed to 
keep him out of office. They are fully 
alive to the importance of the next elec- 
tions, they have already made an excellent 
move in re-establishing the scrutin a’ ar- 
rondissement, they have a popular and 
respected president of the republic, and 
they have ten times the talent in their 
ranks that Boulanger can find either in 
himself or amongst his followers. The 
probable conclusion is that this will only 
prove to be one more of the many trials 
which an old monarchical State, with a 
Church and an aristocracy still influential, 
must expect to pass through before Par- 
liamentary government is firmly and finally 
established. There remains, of course, 
the question whether there is anything 
final inthis world. The future is obscure 
for ail of us, and we do not know yet 
whether Parliaments are more than a tem- 
porary convenience. For the present we 
can imagine nothing better, but perhaps 
Boulangism may be one amongst several 
indications that Parliamentarism, with 
talking ministers, is rather too cumbrous 
and too frictional for the coming age. For 
my part, as a well-wisher to France, I 
should like to see much more change and 
variety, of a healthy kind, within the limits 
of the present Constitution. For this rea- 
son I was not sorry to see a Radical 
ministry under so competent a chief as M. 
Floquet, and in my humble opinion it 
would be a good thing, if it were possi- 
ble, to include in a Conservative Cabinet 


|some of the ablest heads of the Right. 


The misfortune now is that to get change 
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of any decided kind it is necessary to alter 
the form of government. This is de- 
plorable, because it makes the gulf of sep- 
aration appear wider than it really is. The 
consequence is a persistent danger of 
civil war which varies with the electricity 
of the political atmosphere. Nothing but 
the high military principle of theearmy 
has hitherto saved France from that most 
tremendous of all evils, and that high 
principle still remains the most hopeful 
element in the situation. 


{Since this article has been put into type, General 
Boulanger has made an important bid for clerical sup- 
port in a speech at Tours. He promises liberty of 
conscience and a cessation of religious persecution. 
Considering that liberty of conscience exists already in 
France and that nobody is persecuted for his religious 
opinions, these promises may appear superfluous or 
unmeaning, but the phrases are, as they are intended 
to be, extremely significant. They are an engagement 
to further Catholic supremacy, and they constitute.an 
offer of alliance to the clergy and their supporters like 
the offensive and defensive alliance that formerly ex- 
isted between the Church of Rome and the monarchy 
of divine right. — P. G. H 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I WONDERED who would first break the 
silence that followed. Lizzie had spoken 
as people do when they make disclosures 
in real life — quite simply; only the low- 
ness and trembling in her tones showing 
her sense of the gravity and import of her 
confession. 

George did so. I heard him address a 
few words to the policeman, dismissing 
him from the room. The movement, and 
the closing of the door behind the man, 
aroused Septimus, 

“It’s a lie!” 

“Every week of my life,’’ cried Lizzie 
bitterly, “I’ve wished that it was not true. 
That you don’t believe me cannot undo 
what when I was very young I was so 
weak as to be persuaded into.” 

“*Persuaded into! By whom, pray?”, 

“ By my father and yours. I was urged 
by both, and my feeble will gave way. It 
was an error that I have been severely 
punished for.” 

‘False! Why on earth do you mean to 
pretend the old man wanted to marry you ? 
He could have paid for your services 
without that.” 

She did not answer him. But she knew 
the motive. Soon enough after the mar- 
riage, if not before, it must have been 
plain to her—the vindictive, unnatural 
motive which had foreseen and exulted 
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secretly in this discovery, which would 
have found malignant recompense in the 
frightful pallor and fixed eyes of the man 
who, with an incredulity that every minute 
became more forced, paid the penalty for 
the suffering he had inflicted. 

“ Why wasn’t this told? Why has it 
been hidden up, to injure, in the worst 
way, the whole lot connected with it?” 
George struck in with a cold utterance, 
stern with the sternness of sorely wounded 
pride. 

“T begged, I entreated until I was tired 
that it might be. It was no use. I was 
always put off, and I see now that it was 
never meant to be known until after his 
death. I was bound myself by a solemn 
promise not to tell.” 

“Not to publish her lie until the only 
person who could contradict it was past 
denying anything!” cried Septimus sav- 
agely. ‘ My father’s wife! ha, ha!” 

“ But I can prove it, 1 can prove it!” 
the woman was maddened by the mocking 
jeer. “Do you think I want, or expect, 
anybody here to believe my bare word?” 

“It would be matchless impudence, but 
you might. Your proofs, then. Show 
them. Where are they?” 

He had sharply and suddenly pulled 
himself together, and was regaining his 
wonted manner. 

Lizzie seemed about to say something 
eagerly; but as the words rose to her lips, 
her eye fell on Septimus’s face, and a sud- 
den hesitation took her. 

“You shall see them, and be told some- 
thing else you ought to know when my 
father comes to-morrow morning — not 
long to wait. But I will not stay here 
until then. I can get shelter in the village, 
and “ 

“No,” said George. “I believe this, 
because I can understand it. You can’t 
be turned out of a house which for all we 
know is your own. In any case, you must 
stop here until after the funeral.” 

* You’ve made up your mind to believe 
it, have you?” replied the other. “ Well, 
give me leave to remain sceptical still. 
However, Mrs. Hazlit, rest for the pres- 
ent the quasi wife or widow until Gar- 
thorpe comes. Perhaps he has the — 
proofs? The marriage certificate bundled 
up with my father’s will? I'll swear nei- 
ther of them are in the house.” 

He spoke quickly but carelessly. How 
he had composed himself so soon from the 
raging bully of a few minutes back I could 
not have guessed. The younger brother, 
with deep vertical lines between his eyes, 
and his hand playing with his thick mous- 
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tache, seemed now the more disturbed of 
the two. 

“They're not with your solicitor. He 
knows nothing of the marriage. Only 
father does, and only I can tell you where 
to find the papers.” 

“ Doubtless they keep warm the money, 
the plate, and everything besides, which 
has been carefully removed from down- 
stairs.” 

Lizzie did not reply. She appeared to 
close her lips firmly against the tempta- 
tion to do so, 

“Well, this has been a charmingly un- 
expected episode,” went on Septimus with 
a shrug. “I’m glad, Mrs. Markenfield, 
after all, you didn’t leave us toit. You'd 
have missed something that the vulgar 
would call ‘as good asa play.’ I suppose, 
now, I might as well send Johns away. 
Your room, Mrs. Hazlit, is free to you 
when you require it.” 

When he had departed, and Keezie with 
him, Lizzie murmured to me, — 

“I’m going up-stairs now, will you come 
to me in a little while?” 

I said yes, and she was half-way to the 
door, when she arrested herself, as if a 
thought had struck her. 

“May I say to you,” she spoke to 
George, with her eyes bent on the floor, 
and never lifted them, “something that it 
would be no use to say to your brother; 
that if what I have told you has come as 
a great surprise or shock, it was against 
my wish altogether. I would never have 
married your father if I had foreseen this 
secrecy and all it has brought. Thou- 
sands, millions of money could not repay 
me for the wretchedness that I have often 
endured. If my motives at first were 
mercenary, it was not for myself —I was 
persuaded.” 

“It is a shock,” he said gravely, “ com- 
ing this way. If I had known of it any 
time before, it would have been a relief to 
me. As far as you are concerned, Mrs. 
Hazlit, the only feeling besides pity that I 
have, is wonder that you held your prom. 
ise to keep the secret. It was very wrong 
to exactit. It should have been broken. 
There I blame you.” 

“T was to blame—I knowit. I dared 
not tell—even when Mr. Hazlit was ill, I 
dared not. I was frightened by your 
brother. I was so worked upon by cow- 
ardice as to believe that my life might not 
be safe if he found out the marriage. If 
Mrs. Markenfield had not been in the 
room now, I should have waited for my 
father to come before I told.” 
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My reason was entirely on Lizzie’s side. 
I sympathized with her feelings so much 
that it seemed possible I might have acted 
likewise. Coolly, I know I should not. 
For no terror could I have submitted to 
the stigma that she had been branded 
with. But my own nature not being as 
timid, it was not my part to condemn her. 
At last I was alone with George, and my 
opportunity had come. But just as I was 
framing the question, the words faltered 
on my lips and died away. 

He was so haggard, so careworn, so 
aged by a few terrible hours. I read the 
dejected unrest in his eyes, and my heart 
ached for the feelings his face betrayed. 

A change came as he noticed that I 
looked at him. Something passed into 
his expression that made me turn quickly 
away. 

“What mischief I’ve done unthinking- 
ly! I wish I’d never asked you to stay 
longer here. Shall I ever forgive myself 
for bringing you into this wretched work ?” 

“Don’t let that trouble you as your 
fault. It is not.” 

* All the neighborhood will be talking 
of this marriage to-morrow,” he went on 
thoughtfully. “I fully credit it; but it has 
given mea blow. So far as my father’s 
reputation and the girl’s is concerned, I 
am glad of it. But 

“It means mischief to you?” 

* No, no; I wasn’t worrying about that. 
I was going to say that this morning I had 
worked myself intoa decent state of mind. 
The feeling that tries to make softened 
memories was with me, though God knows, 
as I told you once, 1 have no vea/ memo- 
ries of kindness or affection that I can 
call up. But the suddenness, the horror 
of that death had thrust all resentments 
from me; and now this malice, this idea 
of revenge, foreseeing the time when he 
imagined we should be thirsting for the 
spoil, and forming this scheme to crush 
our hopes! Oh, I can well understand 
that the secret was always meant to be 
kept until such a day as this!” 

What could I urge in comfort, when my 
own thoughts sadly coincided with his? 
My next words were, deliberately, wide of 
those he had uttered. 

“Do you think that Miss Waylen — 
Mrs. Hazlit will have a great deal left to 
her?” 

“TI should guess so. From this begin- 
ning, I augur that Septimus will come 
badly off. I wonder if my father talked 
this scene over when he went those long 
excursions he took latterly with his wife. 


A spasm crossed his face as he listened. | She must have trembled at him if he did. 
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His energy would be terrific; and she is 
the sort of timid woman whom anything 
strong, good or bad, alarms.” 

The occasion when I had so unwel- 
comely come across the two in the field 
rose to my mind. I had mentioned it to 
George, under a promise of silence which 
I knew he would respect better than I had 
done mine in telling him. He had won- 
dered, but did not appear to think much 
of the matter. 

Just then Septimus passed outside the 
window. He wasruminating deeply, pxsh- 
ing the leaves that had fallen from the 
creeper before him with his feet. His 
head, sunk more than usual between his 
shoulders, was bent downwards. He was 
oblivious even of Jem, the boy who was 
sweeping the path, and kept casting sly, 
curious glances at him. 

* Come here!” 

I did not hesitate ; but George Hazlit’s 
impatience thought I delayed. 
“* Away from that window. 

— here!” 

I crossed the room and approached him. 
As I am very tall, rather too tall, I think, 
for a woman, it brought our heads close 
together when I was standing near him. 

“*T have longed so much since last night 
for a few words aione with you. There 


Right away 


is a weight oppressing me that I fancy 
may lie lighter when they are said.” 

“I wished — meant — to speak to you. 
I thought I should not be able to wait an 


instant. But now I draw back.” 

“Yes; don’t speak. Let me speak once 
and for always.” 

“I would rather.” 

“IT saw him — there” — motioning 
towards the garden— ‘early this morn- 
ing. He told me fully and truthfully, 
mark, how he came first to be below last 
night. He had gone into the cellars by 
the side door; had been through them 
from one end to the other; had made the 
discovery of the abduction from the strong 
room; for although he had not been in- 
side it lately, from his knowledge of busi- 
ness past and present, he had a shrewd 
guess what ought to have beenthere. He 
was leaving in the usual way, through the 
kitchen, when a short cry, which he recog- 
nized to his amazement as in my father’s 
voice, struck him from the direction of the 
garden. If he had not then turned back, 
in all probability we must have met him. 
Oh, if it had only been so! But by some 
impulse that he couldn’t explain to him- 
self, he retraced his steps, and went on 
until at last he sawthe old man. He said 
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his eyes were wide open, but they looked 
perfectly vacant.” 

George might have been delivering a 
painfully learned lesson. His sentences 
came slowly and with effort, suggesting 
the intention of repeating exactly what he 
had been told. 

“He didn’t seem to notice Septimus, 
although they were face to face. He was 
deaf and blind, and lost to everything but 
his fixed end, whatever that may have 
been.” 

He made a short pause. I was trying 
to seize the entire significance of the tale. 
This was Septimus’s story, which his 
brother said he believed. I, therefore, 
was prepared to accept it. 

“Septimus says he determined not to 
arouse him, fearing it might bring on 
some sort of fit if he were startled into 
consciousness. Right; but that he should 
have gone on and secured the side door, 
allowing the old man to get out of his 
sight, and, as it turned out, barring us from 
entrance, was afatal mistake. I take com- 
fort in the thought that he could not know 
any one in the house had been alarmed. 
He did not deliberately exclude me. You 
remember what happened then? You 
heard Septimus’s step following my fa- 
ther’s while we were dogging them both?” 

“IT wish we had called out — called 
loudly, and let them know we were near. 
That has troubled me ever since. It 
might have prevented “i 

I did not finish. I was aghast at the 
purport of my words. 

“TI can’t forgive the mad stupidity which 
made me utterly forget that when covet- 
ousness has raged, some of the family 
before now have behaved like devils. I 
had no special fear, only, up to quite the 
last, a desire to overtake them. If I had 
felt more, those cellars would have rung! 

“Just a little more, and then, between 
you and me, last night’s events must be 
blotted out. We must think, both of us, 
that we were deceived. When all was 
over, and I carried you, in a stupor that | 
envied, to your room, I was a madman for 
hours. It seemed that the hideous spirit 
which has governed the house so long, 
and made ruin of all good or tender things, 
had quite destroyed us. There was noth- 
ing left for one of us. The ruin was 
total.” 

“ Did you say much to him?” 

“No; there are things too awful for 
words. But what we know divides us for 
the future. He will hate me during life. 
What a Nemesis if he has lost at last!” 
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I told George that I would endeavor to 
forget, yet I inwardly suspected that what 
I had seen would be the nightmare of 
years to come. It was easy to promise 
never to mention it again. I had no temp- 
tation. The load, strange to say, was the 
most overpowering while I had to doudt 
and shudder secretly. But that was over ; 
I did not bear it alone. I had not, after 
all, gone through a morbid delirium, but 
shared with my companion the knowl- 
edge of an evil deed, to be hidden from 
the very air, and our wishes were one, 
henceforward to be mute. 

“To-morrow,” I said, when some time 
had passed by, “I am going hom’. My 
house is not let, and the old servant whom 
I left in charge is there. Afterwards I 
think I shall go abroad. I can’t call my- 
self an invalid now, but I fee! that it will 
be good for me.” 

“Yes, These last days have told upon 
you palpably. You’re right to shake the 
dust of the Owlery from your feet at once. 
Change of scene is change of mind. With 
nothing to recall them, this house, which 
you have chanced to visit at such an un- 
fortunate time —and all the memories 
belonging to it, must soon slip from you.” 

The finishing sentence had a marked 
inflection which it would have been im- 
possible to pass over. 

You say your future 


“Not quite all. 
life will lie apart from everything here, 
and with me there never has been, or ever 


will be, any ideas connected with you 
which are not entirely separate from all 
besides at the Owlery. If at any time 
ou like to come to see me in my own 
ome, I shall be glad to have the op- 
portunity of making some return for the 
kindness you have shown me during my 
stay.” 

“Kindness! No; there has been none 
of that. The motive was too selfish.” 

George said this so simply and earnestly 
that it would have been impossible for me 
to make a disclaiming reply. He took 
my hand as he spoke, and when, after a 
few moments, I observed quietly that I 
must go, I had preparations for depart- 
ure to make, he bent his head and kissed 
it. 

On leaving him, I betook myself, as I 
had promised, directly to Lizzie. My 
slight knock at her door gaining no an- 
swer, I went in, apparently rousing her 
from a light sleep. Her first survey of 
her ransacked bedroom had so dismayed 
her that, exhausted as she was by the long 
continuance of so many burdens on her 
shoulders, for the present she had no 
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heart to set about repairing the disorder. 
I encouraged her to rest ; said, if she liked, 
I would sit there and write; that she had 
now nothing further to dread, and the best 
thing she could do was to fit herself to be 
equal to the many arrangements in which, 
as Mr. Hazlit’s widow, she would be 
obliged to take a part. 

Poor girl! when her silence and regular 
breathing told me she had succumbed to 
exhaustion, I went to the bedside, and as 
I carefully lifted some loose hair away 
from her cheek, I noted once more the 
traits in her pretty face, which to me have 
been tell-tale from the first — the long fine 
line of the eyebrows, the absence of all 
firm character in the mouth, the receding 
turn of the small chin. 

Isabella, it seemed, was ashamed to 
show her face, for she went home directly 
after Lizzie was beguiled down-stairs, her 
guard over when the policeman arrived. 

As I was trying to remedy the disorder 
of the room, there was a thump at the 
door, and opening it, I saw Keezie carry- 
ing a tray. 

‘““Mr. George, ma’am, has sent your 
dinner up, thinking you’d maybe like it 
better up-stairs ; for there’ll be plenty o’ 
trampling in and out of the parlor for a 
bit.’ 

I thanked Mrs. Skey, but added that I 
seemed to have forgotten all about meals 
or being hungry. 

“ Fiddle-faddle ! if lasses take to faint- 
ing, they'll do it quickest on an empty 
stomach. I’ve not thought much o’ food 
myself this day with death in the house ; 
but 1’m old, and you’re young, there’s the 
difference. I said that just now to Mr. 
George, for he wants to play the fool with 
his meals too.” 

I looked at my watch, having the vaguest 
ideas as tothe time. Meanwhile, Keezie 
set the tray temporarily on a chair, and 
began to clear a place on the table, peer- 
ing askance all round at the confusion. 
Generally, she is a slave to order, but she 
was grimly revelling as she murmured, — 

“Eh, what a precious, precious mess! 
It’ll take some siding, I’m thinking!” 

“ She, yonder ” — Keezie would rather 
have torn out her tongue than called Liz- 
zie “Mrs. Hazlit’””—‘“sleeps sound. It 
"ud have been better for old master if 
she’d been a bit wakefuller last night. I 
wonder if it’ll ever come to hap that she 
and her cumber will plant themselves here 
and turn out those they’ve robbed? Eh, 
old man, but you were a dotted fool with 
that trick, that I should live to say it of 
you!” 
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“It would be hard for you, Mrs. Skey, 
after so many years of service, to have 
any one but a Hazlit living here.” 

“It’s a sight, miss,” — the old woman’s 
tall figure drew itself straight as a dart, 
and from the setting of her dark face her 
bright eyes flashed a lightning fierce 
enough to have riven the intruder she 
spoke of, if looks-could kill, — “it’s a sight 
as Keziah Skey will never look on. Ere 
a beggarly Waylen of the lot comes to 
meddle, wasting and squandering what 
their betters made, the Owlery will have 
seen the last of me. It ’ud near be my 
death to leave the old place; and I’d fain 
it might. I’ve got a place ready in Bol- 
lerton Cemetery, not far from where they’ll 
lay master, bought and paid for long ago, 
and the sooner I was shovelled in the bet- 
ter, and my monyment heaven on top. 
But if folks do walk after, which I don’t 
hold quite Christian to believe, though 
some does, there’s one old ghost ’ud walk 
here that ’ud make the Owlery a hot nest 
for strange birds to roost in!” 

She seemed a sibyl prophesying evil, 
with her arm half lifted menacingly, back- 
ing gradually towards the door, alternately 
throwing her baleful glances upon me and 
the sleeping girl. Her speech appeared 
the more vindictive because it was given 
almost in a whisper. 

My watch had signified that the after- 
noon was wearing. I did not, however, 
betake myself to packing, but resumed 
my efforts for Lizzie’s benefit. The col- 
lecting and putting up of my own prop 
erty, | had considered, would fill the night 
hours and keep them occupied, if I dallied 
sufficiently, for I could hope for no more 
sleep in this house. I envied Lizzie the 
ignorance which made it possible for 
her. 

The air grew cooler, and flesh-tinted 
clouds began to move across the sky. 
Lizzie had awakened, and talked, and 
slumbered again. My labors were fin- 
ished, and | sat in the window recess, the 
window, like mine, overlooking the garden. 
I had employed some time in setting down 
part of what I have written. It was all in 
my mind, so I might as well do so, my 
thoughts defying diversion. Keezie had 
not come in again; and in the quiet I grew 
so abstracted that even voices which began 
to hold colloquy in the garden did not im- 
mediately draw my attention. It was only 
when, on their coming close, I discovered 
that one of them belonged to Septimus, 
that, with a shiver, I felt impelled to fol- 
low the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“T’Lu do it first thing to-morrow, sir.” 
It was the boy speaking. 

“Mind you do, And that chair, it’s no 
use now, don’t let it stand about. Put it 
in the stable. There’s a man coming in a 
day or two to take it away.” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“ Maves will stay here to-night, he’ll be 
wanted. All the idlers in the neighbor- 
hood seem to be prying about our doors, 
and Mrs. Skey has plenty to do without 
keeping them at a distance.” 

His tone was smooth and composed. 
But my ear caught a latent irritation. 
After a short pause the lad began, hesitat- 
ingly, — 

“ The country folks are foolish, sir, and 
they hang about expecting the master will 
walk now that he’s gone, and they think 
maybe after dark they’ll see him through 
the windows.” 

Septimus gave a hard laugh. 

“What fools! what idiots they are! 
Your master worried himself enough when 
he was alive, without troubling himself 
afterwards — before he’s in his coffin, too. 
Do you believe such nonsense ?” 

“Me? Oh no, sir!” with prompt men- 
dacity; “but they w7// talk. And before 
a month’s out, there’ll be heaps o’ them 
gabies to swear to having met him at dusk 
on the Bollerton road; or in the fields 
below the terrace, and further still, where 
I used to draw him, until he’d scarce 
strength to lift his legs in and out of the 
chair — oh Lord!” 

The boy pulled himself up with a jerk 
as sudden as that with which a brake 
sometimes arrests a progressive train. I 
felt that alarm was painted on his chubby, 
stupid face. 

“What's the matter, Jem?” Septimus 
spoke very encouragingly — very reassur- 
ingly indeed. 

“ Why, sir, the times that him as is dead 
has said to me: ‘ Never so long as you 
wish to stayin my service, let your tongue 
run on what’s no business 0’ yours. You’d 
better be without tongue at all than chat- 
ter about what I do or where I go to.’ 
And as sureas I’m standing here this day, 
I’ve never spoke of it to a creature!” 

“Quite right. Be trustworthy, my lad, 
and you’ll get on. You’ve done your duty 
so well to Mr. Hazlit, that I intend to find 
something for you to do about the place 
still. But your old master’s dead, and 
although it’s natural when people are in 
years for them to get odd and close in 
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their ways, afterwards it can do them no 
harm to talk about their habits. Don’t be 
frightened, there’s no crime in mentioning 
to me —to me, mind, what, as you were 
ordered, it was quite right of you to hold 
your tongue about before. So Mr. Hazlit 
used to go a long way in his chair?” 

“ Well, not so long, sir. Maybe, by the 
road, near two mile; but to go across the 
fields nothing like that. Only we couldn’t 
take the chair that way, ’cause of stiles.” 

“ No, of course not,” Septimus answered 
carelessly. “I suppose as your master 
grew weaker, the distance tired him 
more?” ” 

“ Yes, sir, it seemed to. There was the 
rest between, but still he was obliged to 
walk a little when he got out of his chair.” 

“Not far, surely? And with you to 
help him on one side, and Miss Waylen at 
the other, I dare say it didn’t hurt him.” 

“Eh, sir! he never took me in with 
him. That was the reason he walked. 
He’d only his stick besides Miss Waylen 
to help him.” 

* And you amused yourself in the mean 
while as you pleased, I suppose?” 

“Well, I just throwed stones, and 
looked in the hedges for nests, and such- 
like. Sometimes, when the master was a 
extra long time, I’d drop off to sleep.” 


“* Was he very long generally ?” 


“ Always a goodish time, sir. But now 
and again I used to think he was never 
coming back; and the number of shawls 
and things Miss Waylen carried for him 
to sit on! The chair used to be awful 
heavy; and he never let me help him in or 
out.” 

The boy stopped; breaking out again 
after a few moments impulsively, — 

“°’Twas strange to see them sitting 
there alone, so quiet. Looking more as if 
they’d come to go to sleep than anything 
besides.” 

“Sitting where? I thought you said 
you were always left behind?” 

“So I was, sir, always,” the lad an- 
swered in a hurry, and then paused once 
more. Did those loadstone eyes ransack 
him the while, until they succeeded in 
magnetically drawing all reservation from 
him? At all events he resumed speaking, 
his tongue gradually gaining fluency, as if, 
when once the mandate that had tied it 
was broken, communication was a relief 
to his simple-mindedness. 

“You say talking doesn’t matter now, 
sir,don’t you? If it’s only to you, too. It 
was just once, only once, and master never 
knew it. I’d got tired of waiting and 
stone-throwing, and I wasn’t sleepy, and 
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nobody passed, so it came into my head 
to follow the way they’d gone, and see 
what they were doing. I always had a 
feeling they went after something, going 
day by day to the same place, but as it 
happened I was mistaken. I went along 
the road ——” 

“ The Bollerton road?” 

“No, sir. The by-road to Three-field 
gate.” 

“Oh —our fields!” By the sound of 
the careless interruption, Septimus is 
stooping down, perhaps setting his boot 
or trouser-leg right, or looking closely at 
something on the path. 

“Yes. And when I got to the gate, 
which was shut up and locked, just as 
usual, I peeped through very cautious, for 
fear the master should see me, and I 
couldn’t see a soul. That set me off won- 
dering if they’d managed to walk so far as 
the second field. I was just thinking it 
was uncommon strange if they had, when 
I caught sight of a bit of color through 
them thick trees there are there, and I 
knew it was one of master’s shawls.” 

“Well, what then? Did your curiosity 
make you climb the gate, and leave Mr. 
Hazlit’s chair to take care of itself in the 
road? Pretty cool, Jem, if it did.” 

“] wasn’t more nor five minutes away, 
sir, and the chair was drawn close into the 
hedge. And you know how lonely that 
road is, leading to nowhere like. I did 
climb over, and kept by the hedge, and I 
ran along till I got to the back of the 
trees. Then 1 came to master and Miss 
Waylen, and they warn’t doing nothing. 
They were sitting still as ghostses.” 

“Well, it was no great matter, as you 
didn’t vex your master by letting him see 
you; only don’t go and chatter, my boy, 
or we shall have all the place running to 
the field, climbing the gate and breaking 
the hedges. Understand, you are zo¢ to 
gossip about this.” 

So firm and authoritative was the per- 
fectly changed tone, I could understand 
the boy’s emphatic “ No, indeed, sir!” 

“ Be off now, and put that chair away as 
I told you. Then Mrs. Skey can give you 
some tea and you may go home.” 

I heard the scrunch of nailed boots 
dying away on the gravel, and then no 
further sound for several minutes. Septi- 
mus evidently remained, when he was 
alone, without changing his position. 

Why does the man compel, why has he 
always compelled from me an espionage 
of his movements, a most reluctant specu- 
lation on his motives? My inclination 


| drove me or sought to drive me from all 
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sight or hearing of him; but something 
infinitely more potent than inclination 
bound me to my seat. 

By-and-by the soft, tuneless whistle, 
with which Septimus frequently accom- 
panies reflection, began. Then I beheld 
him stroll over the grass, and take my 
favorite seat by the sun-dial, pulling out a 
pipe. He turned his head then and 
scanned the windows of the house; but 
the recess was too deep for him to distin- 
guish me, especially as the sun was light- 
ing up the glass with dazzling gold. 

How quietly Lizzie was lying! I wished 
she would wake or he would go away, to 
break the spell. Neither, however, hap- 
pened ; he sat on and the girl still slept. 

The sun sank. The twilight increased, 
growing grey and misty as the clouds 
faded, the man’s figure on the lawn became 
less distinct. I watched him, but he 
seemed quite motionless, and my eyes had 
begun to strain themselves to see him 
clearly through the growing dusk, when at 
last he rose quickly and moved away. Not 
towards the house, but through the fruit 
garden, where he vanished amidst the 
bushes. With a sense of relief I was pre- 
paring to quit the window, when a square- 
shouldered figure advanced rapidly from 
the opposite direction. I had an impulse 
to knock on the pane and wave my hand, 
but I forebore, as Septimus reappeared, 
carrying what I took to be a tool-basket. 

The brothers met on the lawn. George 
half paused, but the other, apparently with 
some remark, made a curve to avoid him, 
and steadily proceeded; George also re- 
sumed his course, but after going a few 
yards, he halted suddenly and looked 
round. 

He remained stationary until Septimus 
must have been almost out of sight; and 
when he began to walk again it was not 
towards the house, but to follow quickly 
in his brother’s wake. 

If I had seen him preparing heedlessly 
to descend a steep mountain slope, whose 
incline I knew to be of treacherous slip- 
periness, and tending toa plumbless gulf 
below, the pang of dread I was inspired 
with could not have been surpassed. I 
should have cried out to him to stay if I 
could have made my voice reach him. 
There was no plan in my head, I had no 
idea what I purposed, therefore I was 
wholly driven by a spirit of vague dread 
to actas I then did. I caught up a hat 
and wrap of Lizzie’s which were lying on a 
chair and sped swiftly from the room and 
down tke stairs. 

Both men were beyond view when I 
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gained the garden, and I was unaware in 
what direction they had gone. Assuredly, 
then, it was no mere chance that led me 
to the terrace. 

For, far down the field was a dark 
moving blot that must be Septimus, for it 
was Carrying something. I saw no second 
figure, but George might be close to the 
hedge, and so shrouded in the dense white 
mist that hung over the ditch. The whole 
field was lightly covered with mist, which 
had the appearance of a strange, ghostly 
sheet of water. I ran down the bank, 
risking the chance of one of the two turn- 
ing round, although I would fain have re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Septimus was moving rapidly, and I 
held the same pace, until it seemed that 
the hedge slid by me, and not that my 
hurrying feet devoured the way. The 
grass was rank and heavy with dew. I 
heard the frogs jumping about the ditch, 
and the shouting of men calling to each 
other on the road at the bottom of the 
fields ; but in my ears the dominant sound 
—the sound in which the rest was dead- 
ened and obscured — was that of my heart 
beating painfully with heavy thumps. 

The fields are traversed. I climb the 
last stile, and am out on the country high- 
way. Before I reach it, I see two forms 
in succession get over and disappear. 
The moon has risen; but it is not high 
enough yet to lighten the lonely road, bor- 
dered by tall trees and wooden fences. 
There is a turning some way ahead, and 
when I have passed the stile the leading 
figure has rounded it. That must be 
Septimus, for the one still visible is not 
carrying anything. So far all is well. 

I pass the turn, but still do not see Sep- 
timus. Perhaps George does, for he holds 
steadily on. We have progressed, cross- 
ing from one lane and road to another, 
for about a quarter of an hour, when he 
abruptly stops, seems to slip into the 
hedge beside him, and appears no more. 
I quicken my steps to a run that soon 
brings me to the spot, and find a tall gate 
whose aspect is familiar; it is secured 
with cruel carefulness, and stands between 
thick overbranching trees. 

The top is encumbered with brushwood. 
Alas! to a dweller amongst pavements 
and chimney-pots, as I have always been, 
this was a formidable obstacle. But there 
was a break in the barricade where the 
men had passed over, and unless I meant 
to be baffled from further following, I 
must climblikewise. It is well that I am 
suppie and lithe-limbed, or the feat would 
have been beyond me. 
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The gate was very steep and the brush- 
wood caught desperately to my skirts, so 
that when I jumped down on the inner 
side I seemed to be alone. But hada 
clue now; I did not need to keep the two 
in sight. There, where the moon was 
sending shimmering shafts upon stirring 
boughs and thick leafage, I knew I should 
find them. 

They are still apart, I fancy,as I pene- 
trate the trees at a place where the under- 
growth is so close and thick that I have to 
part it as I go, for I can distinguish no 
talking. My feet make such a crackling 
as they tread dry leaves and pyostrate 
twigs that 1 expect each step I give must 
send forth a note of warning of my ap- 
proach. I try to be noiseless, for unless 
strong necessity compels me, I wish to 
keep my presence secret; and as I push 
further into the plantation, I become aware 
that, at all events, I am nearing one of the 
brothers. 

Heavy and dull arises a sound like the 
regular falling of a mass of earth, and 
now and again a kind of ringing as if of 
metal bodies coming in contact. Over 
and over I hear the dull fall; the sounds 
of the digger’s creation —it zs some one 
digging — will surely serve to deaden 
those of my advance. 


After scouting for some little time in 
two or three directions, I strike into a 
path that brings me closer to the goal. 
But the trees and shrubs belt it jealously 
round, and I yet see nobody. Doubtless, 
I may not until I am within arm’s reach. 
I divined that the man I heard must be 


Septimus. Was he still ignorant that 
George had dogged him? 

Spite of every precaution, spite of my 
utmost pains to discover the place from 
which I could peep out most safely, I was 
hazardously near, and, in fact, only a few 
yards from Septimus’s bent head, when I 
cautiously drew back a staggering bough 
and looked through. 

He was stooping over a long, narrow 
cavity in the ground that uncomfortably 
suggested a grave. The earth which he 
had dug up in making it was lying, not in 
lumps, but in a loose mass about, and also 
some layers of rough turf that seemed to 
have been first cutaway. He had desisted 
from his work, and was tugging with vig- 
orous hauls at something apparently a 
few feet below the surface of the hole. I 
caught the short, quick breathing which 
accompanied each pull; but I could not 
see the object of his exertions, it lay too 
deep. By-and-by, however, the moon, 
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which Septimus stood, would throw the 
searching gleam of her lamp immediately 
upon it. 

It was the precise place inseparably 
linked in my memory with Mr. Hazlit and 
Lizzie. I recognized it in an instant. 
There was the old elm, there unmistakably 
rose the little mound where I had seen 
the dead man sit, whereon, even at that 
moment, the apparition of the bent sinewy 
figure I remembered would scarcely have 
surprised me. Septimus had flung his 
basket there ; I could almost have touched 
it. The open field was, therefore, oppo- 
site to me, and except on that side the 
nook was entirely screened amongst the 
foliage. 

I was gazing intently at Septimus, when 
our ears became simultaneously aware of 
a hasty trampling that did not seek to 
conceal itself, but crunched heavily for- 
ward. He threw up his head, listened, 
then with a furious oath awaited the ad- 
vent of the intruder. 

Alarmingly close to my hiding-place, 
the branches of the trees were tossed 
apart, and, forestalling his appearance, 
came the voice of George. 

“Stop — stop, man! What brings you 
here alone? I’ve followed you all the 
way; if you’d turned once you must have 
seen me. But I lost you in the bushes.” 

The elder brother straightened himself, 
leaning his back against a tree. In the 
moonlight the two faces confronted each 
other. 

“It’s a new departure for you to take 
up the family hobby for playing detective. 
My brains brought me here. They gen- 
erally lead me where my interest lies.” 

“You think so. Maybe to irreparable 
mistakes. I feared something from your 
look as you passed me in the garden — 
something which made me come after and 
keep you in sight —at least until a few 
minutes since. What on earth are you 
doing — digging a grave?” 

“No,” was the deliberate reply, “I’m 
playing resurrectionist, and disinterring. 
Look here — here — here! ” 

One by one as he spoke he drew from 
the hole various different-sized packages, 
carefully wrapped, and scattered them on 
the ground. 

“Or here!” concluding in a triumphant 
tone, he hurled back the lid of what he 
had so painfully raised, which I now saw 
was a strong iron box such as is used to 
contain important papers or valuables. 
A ray of moonlight seized the revealed 


| contents, and flashed them into a radiance 
which lit up the rest of the clearing in | 


of quivering silver light. 
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With a wondering exclamation George 
drew nearer and bent over the box. 

“This is the miser’s hole! The mag- 
pie’s nest!— where Thomas Hazlit, gone 
mad as a March hare, as his father went 
before him, removed all he could carry. 
His own house didn’t please him — his 
sons knew where his treasures were kept 
there, so he buried them in this precious 
hole in the earth, which he could sit by 
and brood over like a hen upon its eggs. 
This was where he came day after day; 
and when Ae could come no more, he sent 
his wife! With more plunder filched from 
its proper place and carted away here!” 

This outburst, which gained in furious 
emphasis as it proceeded, was not stopped 
by George. He seemed stiil lost in aston- 
ishment. 

“ How extraordinary! He was soacute 
to the last in some things. I can’t under- 
stand it! Well, these things can’t lie 
here. We'd better take as much back 
with us now as we can carry. Put the 
rest securely where they were, and in the 
morning send for them and let them be 
stowed safely until we know whose they 
are. 

“T’ve settled that point already.” A 
smile, evil and mirthless, played over the 
fair, fleshy face, accentuating in a peculiar 
manner the calm power of the smooth, 
heavy jaw. “I’ve made sure of that. If 
Madam Waylen, or Hazlit, was to have 
any interest in them, I should leave the 
lot to the mercies of the tramps or crows, 
But for another individual’s sake, I agree 
with your proposal exactly, George.” 

“] expect her interests are entrusted to 
safe hands. The whole matter affects me 
very little. For years I’ve guessed pretty 
shrewdly how I shall stand. If I’m mis- 
taken, it won’t make any difference. Noth- 
ing would induce me to touch a penny.” 

“You carry magnanimity to folly, my 
good fellow! To absurd folly; though 
perhaps it’s a trifle cheap. If you say, 
supposing you get the chance, you'll give 
up that’’—he indicated the box where 
the jewels still played lambently —“or 
those” — touching some of the packages 
that lay about with his foot—“or your 
share in this,” he lifted a heavy bag from 
the ground and shook it as he spoke — “ or 
anything represented by worm-eaten doc- 
uments, here or elsewhere, still it’s not 
business, though it may be high-minded. 
Men don’t live by magnanimity or senti- 
ment in these days, unless they’re profes- 
sional philanthropists. Your generosity 
is unbusinesslike, as well as what [ called 
it — cheap.” 
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“Yes, facts do make it rather cheap. 
But, anyway, I mean in any circumstances 
I should do the same.” 

“ Ah! You're very well, George. You’ve 
been well enough, for a bachelor, with a 
pretty talent for philanthropy, too, for 
years. Now, you have the ambition to 
change your estate, the pretty widow’s 
compact little income will support the ex- 
tra expense easily.” 

For the world, as I listened to these 
words, I would not have betrayed my 
presence. My fears had subsided. The 
men, though miles estranged from any 
sympathy of feeling, were not engaged in 
strife or recrimination. My position had 
grown uncomfortable, and I sought a 
chance toslipaway. Although he thought 
me housed at the Owlery, and could not 
imagine I was watching, some feeling 
made me move my eyes away from George 
as he replied, — 

“Keep Mrs. Markenfield out of the dis- 
cussion entirely, if you please. She has 
no more to do with my resolution than if 
she had never been born.” 

An ejaculation of contemptuous incre- 
dulity escaped Septimus’s lips before he 
answered blandly, though with underlying 
provocation, — 

“I’m surprised! Sceptic as I am, I 
must be doubtful. Pardon me! You 
know you may be deceiving yourself as to 
your purity of motive. It’s a complex 
point. But why mayn’t I have the privi- 
lege of uttering a name associated with ~ 
something so charming that I grudge it 
even to you? We've both good taste, it 
seems. Still, if I'd been the single man, 
I should have staked my fate before now. 
I’m quicker in action than you.” 

“Hold on. Stop!” 

‘* Nay, her dainty little haughty nose, 
her ‘ don’t-care’ blue eyes, not to mention 
that hair—a brown which only Nature 
can dye, and she only does for one woman 
in a thousand — would have whipped me 
to the point headlong. And I should have 
won, too.” 

I shuddered at the air of cool conviction 
with which he assumed a supposititious 
triumph. But my thoughts were to be 
startled into another course. The rough, 
hot-flowing Hazlit blood, held in check by 
Septimus through habitual dissimulation, 
in George by civilized manners, was ris- 
ing. Passion stood forth in the bronzed 
features of the younger man, lighting up 
his eyes with such a look of determined 
anger as only light eyes canassume. For 
an instant George lifted his arm, and the 
oncoming rush seemed to be delayed but 
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for a breathing-time, while Septimus fell 
an involuntary pace back. But just as my 
vivid alarm foreboded another illustration 
of the many fratricidal struggles begun 
with the first brotherhood ages ago, the 
fury passed. A deep paleness spread over 
George’s face, the uplifted arm dropped, 
dropped quietly against a bush. The an- 
gry, passionate regard wandered from 
Septimus, to fix itself in troubled vacancy 
upon the empty air. 

Septimus was relieved. He drew breath, 
and in a changed manaer, one devoid of 
either sarcasm or irritation, proceeded 
hastily, — 

“ This isn’t a time to waste in idle talk- 
ing, with all these things lying loose about. 
Help me, if you will, and I'll tell you what 
1 mean about securing another person’s 
interests.” 

He quickly restored bundle after bundle 
to the hole. A few small parcels and one 
or two papers he stuffed into his pockets 
or the basket of tools upon the mound. 

Then I attempted to go. But my first 
movements were so audible, evoking loud 
rustles from leaves and boughs, that both 
looked sharply round, and I dared not 
repeat them. 

‘Now, look here,” said Septimus at 
length, suspending his occupation and 
stopping George. “This” —he pulled 
two tolded papers one after another from 
an inside pocket— “is the last will and 
testament of our late respected father, 
dated later than the one we know of. 
Garthorpe hasn’t drawn it up, but as far 
as I’ve just scanned it, by the light of the 
moon and a box of matches, it reads sane 
and regular. It was the first thing I 
rooted up, and as I saw what it was I 
gave it longer attention than anything 
else. It appears to ‘pot’ everybody but 
his wife. This other thing is a certified 
copy of the registry of marriage — mar- 
riage performed before the registrar in 
some little town at the other end of the 
county —all quite legal. I give in that 
Senex Cophetua Hazlit married his beg- 
gar-maid with sufficient rites. ‘The entry 
can be found in the book if it’s wanted, of 
course, so it don’t much matter whether 
the certificate’s left here or not; but asa 
saving of trouble, and because I’m partial 
to the sound of tearing paper —the will’s 
on paper, observe — here goes !” 

He held the papers together. His hands 
clasped them firmly, ready to rend them 
into undecipherable bits. I heard George 
speak,— 

“You mustn’t do that. 
It’s out of the question.” 


I won’t have it. 


“A CHRONICLE OF TWO MONTHS.” 


“Why? Don’t be quixotic. It isn’t 
strictly honorable, I allow; but we have 
the place to ourselves. What’s integrity 
to an opportunity? and it’s a moral cer- 
tainty that only one person can swear the 
thing was here. Ease your conscience, 
take a walk round while I dispose of 
these.” 

“No. Give them to me. 
must have them by to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, Garthorpe is coming over 
to see me. He’s got the document the 
old man drew up when he loved us —or 
one of us — rather more than he has done 
lately. Don’t be thin-skinned, it was done 
after your row with him, so I don’t fancy 
he leaves you much.” 

“ Those papers, Septimus! Put the idea 
of destroying them, along with the power, 
out of your hands. Let me have them.” 

“JT won’t!” The voice, subdued thus 
far, rose with opposition into smouldering 
rage. “Fool! What’s the crime in tak- 
ing my own? I’ve earned it well. Do 
you think I’ve worked and schemed and 
managed to be a beggar at last?” 

“Not a beggar. Through Isabella 
you're as rich as I am, if you cared to 
spend your money; it’s a sham for you to 
cry poverty. Then the business must still 
be yours— yours wholly. Your brains 
and energies are better capital than all 
you lose by that paper. Besides ‘i 

He ceased abruptly. I was watching 
them intently. They were standing very 
close together. Septimus’s profile was 
set into icy immovability. His hands 
held the papers ina grip of iron. Again 
George’s face seemed to be gazing into 
vacancy. He had stopped as if the words 
choked him, 

“Besides what? Out with it! Don’t 
look as if you were staring at a ghost!” 

‘I do see one. It has come before to- 
night. It will not be laid. I judge your 
feelings by mine, and that was what drove 
me after you, to hinder what I feared 
might be your purpose, self-destruction. 
You force me to speak —I have avoided 
it. Be thankful, man, if that paper saves 
you, at any rate, from taking the price of 
blood.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

The whispered reply was hushed as if 
it must be hidden even from the quiet 
sky or sheltering trees. 

“ Your father was a dying man, and you 
pushed him, helpless and unconscious, to 


Garthorpe 





a headlong fall. He might have lingered 
long, but you pulled his last foothold of 
life from under him — hurried him to his 


| grave!” 
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“It’s a lie! A mad lie! You didn’t 
get there last night until he slipped, and 
you saw nothing before I tried to save 
him. This is the meaning of your man- 
ner this morning. This outrageous vagary 
explains the frowns and gloomy looks I 
put down for an affectation of mourning. 
Ha, let go!” 

“No!” 

Swift as an arrow George had suddenly 
grasped the papers. Each now held them 
— strained so firmly that 1 wondered they 
did not tear in the tension. Both had 
spoken low and hurriedly, with a reserva- 
tion of care for the faint possibility of 
being overheard, 

As the “ No!” was uttered the struggle 
began. It could only end by one becom- 
ing secure possessor of the object they 
were equally resolvedtohave. It terrified 
me to see the two strong, angry men, 
matched in inflexible determination, as 
they swayed to and fro, their features 
firmly set, their muscles bent to the utter- 
most, their hands touching, as they held 
the packet crumpled and twisted between 
them. They were near a height, and both 
well-set; but Septimus, fleshier and less 
active than George, would, probably, in a 
prolonged effort be worsted. His breath 
was drawn in short, quick gasps, he did 
not keep the reserve force of a practised 
wrestler. Once let George get the prize, 
he would surely remain its master. Nei- 
thee appeared to think of defeating his 
opponent by an unexpected blow. It was 
as yet a wrestle only, not a fight. 

Their feet trampled backwards and for- 
wards, over the things that still lay on 
the ground, and occasionally stumbled as 
they shifted. Again and again | trem- 
bled for fear some chance movement 
should throw them against the branches 
atthe place where I was lurking, and re- 
veal me. 

In the struggle Septimus’s shoulder 
struck sharply in contact with the knotted 
boll of the old elm, and for an instant he 
shifted his eyes to look at it. In that 
brief moment's distraction, by the moon- 
light which shone full on his face, I saw 
a baleful expression arise in it, the reflex 
of a vivid inspiration. He released one 
hand from the papers, and George, pursu- 
ing the advantage thus given him, bent his 
head low ina supreme effort. 

He was bareheaded, and so was Septi- 
mus. Both had lost their hats in the 
scuffle. 1 saw the elder brother’s fingers 
stealthily close upon the handle of the 
spade, which rested against the tree, then 
it was lifted so swiftly through the air, 


-of silver. 
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that the moon, catching its edge, worn 
bright with usage, made it describe an arc 
Heavy as the weapon was, it 
was raised as if it had beena feather; then 
with a dreadful momentum, and a direct 
and fatal aim that must have ended far 
more than the conflict, I saw it descending 
— descending 

Whence or how came the harsh, discord- 
ant sound, half-words, half-shriek, but 
piercing and shrill enough to have startled 
the sleeping birds, I could not have told. 
I was not conscious of producing it; it 
seemed, without any effort of my own, to 
fill the stillness with a sudden note of 
warning and alarm. But more fervently, 
with more strength of aspiration than 1 
have ever felt, I hope that so long as I live 
such an impulse of terror will never again 
force from me a like utterance. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BALUCH AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS 
OF INDIA. 
BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, 
AUTHOR OF *‘GREATER BRITAIN.” 


Il. 


At Loralai, in the afternoon of the 17th 
November, there was a full-dress parade 
of the regiment of cavalry, the regiment 
of native infantry, and the mountain bat- 
tery of artillery; our Afghans and Balu- 
chis being present this time on foot, as 
they had tired out all their horses. The 
cavalry and artillery were splendid fight- 
ing representatives of the modern Indian 
army. But the infantry regiment was 
from Bombay, and, though admirable in 
its old-fashioned British drill, did not give 
one the impression of having much dash 
about it. The guns went past to the 
sound of the Highland pipes, which are 
spreading in the frontier force, although 
I myself prefer their playing upon their 
own Baluchi pipes. The “full dress” 
did not extend to the generals, who, as we 
had been “ marching light,” had no full 
dress with them, and, indeed, little dress 
of any kind. Splendid as was the full 
dress of the calvary regiment—one of 
those in which the British officers wear 
the native dress, turban and all — while 
the Royal Artillery officers and the Bom- 
bay Indian officers were wearing the Brit- 
ish red with white helmets, their natives 
wearing turbans, —I hard!y see the need 
for putting officers at such a place as Lo- 
ralai to the cost of so many uniforms as 
they have to provide. The mountain bat- 
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tery that we saw at Loralai was the very 
battery in which Sir Frederick Roberts 
himself served when a subaltern, and he 
found one native officer still in it who was 
a soldier in it then. Although the cav- 
alry regiment is a good one, it contains 
too many men who are sick with fever. 
These are chiefly Jats from the country 
below Umballa, who do not eat meat, and 
avoid even red vegetables, pink turnips, 
and so forth, because they remind them 
too much of meat. The first cavalry reg- 
iment which came to Loralai, a Bengal 
Lancer regiment, is said to have lost 
nearly one in three of its men in nine 
months, most of these dying of pneumonia 
from exposure to winter cold when previ- 
ously weakened by. autumn fever. The 
native troops naturally do not like service 
in the Afghan plateau. Extra pay is given 
them to compensate for the high price of 
food, and thick clothing is served out to 
them ; but though the death-rate has been 
greatly reduced, it is still high, and the 
service is still unpopular. In my belief 
the climate is a far better one for British 
troops than for Indian natives, and the 
country ought to be chiefly occupied by 
British troops and by troops raised from 
among the mountain tribes. At present 
there is about the same amount of sick- 


ness among the white troops as among 


the natives, but I am convinced that 
among the white troops it could be avoid- 
ed, whereas among the Indian natives itis 
in a large degree unavoidable from the 
climate being unsuited to them. With 
regard to the serving out of warm clothing 
to Indian troops, when such advantages 
were given them at Kabul, in the winter 
occupation, the men saved the clothing 
instead of wearing it,and some carried it 
about with them as much as two years in 
order to present it to their relations when 
they reached home. The men are also 
given to starving themselves as well as to 
depriving themselves of every luxury in 
order to save their pay for the benefit of 
their families. It is one of the great diffi- 
culties of holding the frontier in force that 
Indian troops are not of much use at 
places like Quetta and Loralai in the win- 
ter snow and the cold, while the Euro- 
peans play foolish tricks with their health, 
and from the dulness of the stations are 
literally “ bored to death.” The Russians 
find that in their wilder garrisons it is an 
admirable practice to allow the men to 
make up shooting parties, organize com- 
missariat for themselves, and go away for 
days and even weeks together without 
officers, A very feeble attempt in the 
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same direction has lately been made in 
India; but I think that something more 
might be done. Baluchistan literally 
swarms with game, and a great deal of 
amusement might be found for the men if 
a judicious system could be devised. 
Drunkenness is the great difficulty with 
the British soldier in such dull places, 
although a very large proportion of the 
men are either teetotallers or moderate 
drinkers. Unfortunately the minority 
make up for them, and it is mainly this 
minority that die. 

The dust during the parade was so 
heavy that in the march past, until we 
changed the position of the flag, we were 
unable to see anything at all, and the 
troops marched in again to  Loralai 
through walls of dust, and, spite of the 
night frost, clouds of wild bees and hor- 
nets. 

Sunday, the eighteenth, was a quiet day 
at Loralaii We breakfasted with the 
Royal Artillery, and dined with the officers 
of the Bombay infantry regiment. 

At Loralai, besides the military parade 
we had a civil durbar, but the generals 
and their staff did not attend it. There 
were no Englishmen present, except Sir 
Robert Sandeman, Captain MaclI vor, Lieu- 
tenant Archer, and myself. Sir Robert 
Sandeman sat in an armchair; we sat by 
him upon ordinary chairs, and the Afghans 
and Baluchis sat on carpets on the ground, 
in circles according to rank, all round us, 
under a great tent, the sides of which were 
lifted so that their sowars and other fol- 
lowers could hear. The tribes not having 
much to do when away from their own 
villages and assembled at such a place 
as Loralai, and not having much idea of 
time, were fully gathered three and a 
quarter hours before the time fixed for 
the durbar, and after a consultation we 
decided to anticipate the proceedings in 
order not to keep them there all day. 
Under the tent there sat nearly a hundred 
chiefs, while their retainers were thickly 
gathered round. At Sir Robert Sande- 
man’s feet sat his Persian secretary and 
his Pushtoo interpreter. After welcomes, 
the proceedings began with the reading of 
a number of letters about Jam Ali’s suc- 
cession, chiefly from the khan of Khelat 
and members of his family. After this 
the other chiefs congratulated Jam Ali 
upon his accession to the throne. Our 
young and lovely boy chief was next called 
into the centre of the ring, and his suc- 
cession to his father confirmed. This 
boy brought in this year three thousand 
rupees of revenue collected by himself, 
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which looks as though he were worth at 
least £1,200 a year, a good deal of money 
in these hills. A solemn lecture was then 
delivered to the Murrees upon their wor- 
rying of their neighbors, by Sir Robert 
Sandeman in Hindustani, with a great 
deal of action. Sir Robert would think 
himself eternally disgraced if he were to 
use action in speaking English; but his 
Hindustani, for the benefit of the Murrees, 
resembled Provengal in being largely 
worked off with the arms. Some of the 
Murree chiefs speak Hindustani, and the 
speech was translated for the benefit of 
the rest. The Murrees were represented 
by a few wild-looking fellows with long 
chestnut-colored hair, who might have 
been Parisians of the fifteenth century. 
After the lecture, to which they made no 
reply whatever, probably thinking “least 
said soonest mended,” we were all intro- 
duced to the eldest son of the principal 
chief of Zhob (here pronounced Job), who 
wore a parti-colored turban, and was a 
good and friendly looking fellow in spite 
of the evil reputation of his people. We 
were also presented to an immense 
swarthy gentleman, formerly the ameer’s 
governor of Sibi; then to a survivor of a 
party who got into a cave during Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s great fight with the 
Zhob men, and were nearly all destroyed 
by one of the shells of the troops who 
were up there with him. I think that in 
all Sir Robert has had three fights with 
the Zhob people, or two fights and one 
famous war, in which there was no fight- 
ing, but in which he ate their mutton. 
The story is that the troops who were in 
the valley with him carried off under his 
directions six hundred she-camels and 
many thousands of sheep. They then 
camped and sent messengers throughout 
the Zhob to say that the camels would be 
saved, but that the sheep would be eaten 
at the rate of so many a day till the inhab- 
itants came in and paid a fine, and that so 
many sheep had been eaten, and so forth. 
The Zhob men soon appeared and made 
submission, but they were already minus 
several hundreds of sheep, which had 
gone down the army’s throat. In spite of 
these little difficulties of the past few 
years, Sir Robert Sandeman and his ex- 
enemies are the best of friends, and shake 
hands and smile, and recount anecdotes 
of their several fights against one another. 
The real Afghan dresses at the durbar 
were not good; they were bright, but bar- 
barous when seen close; the handsome 
coats were of Indian material from Be- 
nares. Sir Robert was good enough to 
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introduce me to the chiefs as having had 
something to do with rendering the Bori 
road a possibility, inasmuch as I had ar- 
gued upon Sir Robert Sandeman’s side in 
favor of the retention of the northern por- 
tion of the assigned districts, when he 
came to London in consequence of objec- 
tions to the course to which the govern- 
ment ultimately agreed. I do not know 
that I should have favored that course if 
the result had been to place the tribes 
under any one except Sir Robert Sande- 
man for the first trial of the new system. 
What he has done is to bind the whole 
people to us by making them fully feel the 
benefits of peace ; and the result has been 
that we have obtained at this point a per- 
fect frontier, and been able to move our 
troops from hot and pestilential valleys 
into a climate which will be thoroughly 
healthy for them as soon as they have 
learned to take reasonable precautions. 
After the durbar Sir Robert Sandeman 
requested of the military authorities that 
two companies of infantry and a squadron 
of cavalry should be despatched from 
Loralai to a village, the chiefs of which 
had failed to attend the durbar. The 
telegraph line is about to be continued 
through their district, and they had been 
directed to come and discuss the matter, 
and it is impossible to allow the summons 
to be disobeyed. They will now have to 
follow Sir Robert Sandeman into the 
Zhob, for which he is bound when he 
leaves us, or else to meet him on his 
return. 

On Monday morning, the roth of No- 
vember, finding that the road from Loralai 
for nearly twenty miles lay across a plain, 
I started with Sir Robert Sandeman in a 
tonga or wheeled vehicle with a “catch 
’em” escort. Close to us on the north 
was a line of cliffs which are the sides of 
the hills that form the water-shed between 
the Bori and the Zhob. Within twenty 
miles north from Loralai you come to a 
country that is unsurveyed and almost 
unknown. Sir Charles MacGregor has 
described in one of his books the feelings 
of shame and restlessness produced in his 
mind by blank spaces on the Indian fron- 
tier maps. “Of course,” he says, “it is 
not any particular fault of mine that maps 
have blank spaces on them, yet I always 
feel the glaring whiteness of the blanks is 
looking reproachfully at me.” Now the 
west end of the Zhob is white upon the 
map. 

The drive between daylight and sunrise 
was splendid. The moon was setting in 
silver and blue, making the rock walls of 
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the Zhob to gleam, alternately black with 
shade and white with mist, while the sun 
was rising in red and gold on the opposite 
side of the heavens. Wild-fowl were fly- 
ing here and there over our heads as we 
bumped along behind our two fast mules. 
The Bori valley is fertile in its way. Itis 
irrigated and all under cultivation once in 
three years, that is to say one-third each 
year. At last we came to a second pass 
into the Zhob, for there is one, little 
known, almost opposite to Loralai; this 
eastern one being that by which our troops 
entered the valley at the time of the Zhob 
expedition. We stopped to change mules, 
and round the neck of a child of the vil- 
lage saw beautiful silver amulets, with one 
enamelled charm, but they were all of 
Indian work. The Afghans and the fron- 
tier tribes buy all their best things in 
Inria. 

As this was the only part of the military 
road between Quetta or Pishin and ten 
miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan where 
people ever drive, my mention of it is the 
right place for an observation upon Brit- 
ish enterprise in driving. There can be 
no doubt to any one who knows Australia 
or New Zealand, Siberia, Russian central 
Asia, or the wilder parts of the United 
States, that colonists, Americans, or Rus- 


sians would drive anywhere about this 


road. I would say more. The Russians, 
the Americans, and the Australians have 
brought fast driving, day and night, over 
the roughest country to the perfection of a 
science, and for many purposes their driv- 
ing is more practical than our riding, be- 
cause it combines the advantages which 
otherwise can only be secured by the addi- 
tion of fast-trotting camels, for the bag- 
gage, to the necessary relays of horses. 
Now it is easier to make carts than to 
produce trained, fast-trotting camels, and 
we should gain by introducing driving on 
the Russian system along our military 
roads, where wheels are for the most part 
at present as absolutely unknown as if 
they had never been invented. I have 
sometimes in Siberia averaged through 
the twenty-four hours in driving a pace 
equal to that of most of the trains on the 
Indian railroads, stoppages not being de- 
ducted from the account on either side. 
We had sent on our saddles, and after our 
drive did nine miles on horseback to the 


little village of Anambar, which lies off | 


the military road. The object of the com- 
mander-in-chief’s visit to Anambar, was to 
decide whether there should be a perma- 
nent military station there to watch the 


Murrees, as there is now a temporary post. | 
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The valley is a lovely one, filled with tam- 
arisk groves, in which Captain Maclvor 
shot two giant bustards. On this day we 
parted with Colonel Archibald Bigg- 
Wither, the officer who made the road; a 
simple and charming frontier-man, for 
whom a villa at Wimbledon would have 
more delight than an Indian palace, but 
who sticks to the frontier and his duty 
in spite of the sharp contrast between his 
own civilization and the roughness of the 
life. 

Breakfast at Anambar was varied, as 
Captain Rawlinson had shot two partridges 
of a kind which seemed half-way between 
our common English friend and the larger 
kind of ** Frenchman.” These were speed- 
ily in the pot with the two obara or giant 
bustards, anda magnificent stew was the 
result. At Anambar, which was ina fertile 
valley where there was no difficulty about 
pasturing the horses, many of the party 
went out shooting, and I remained at 
home to study, with the “ politicals,” the 
odd people we had with us. Some came 
from near the Persian Gulf and had Afri- 
can blood, being descendants of slaves 
who had fled from Arabia, and had been 
brought, themselves or their ancestors, to 
Arabia from the Soudan. Some Hazaras 
who were with us were of the Indo-Chi- 
nese type, and had faces such as we call 
Tartar. The Murrees, the Zhob men, and 
the Ghilzais were mostly of a brownish 
white in color, with long brown hair, while 
the true Baluchis were dark, with hair of 
jet-black hue. One of the chiefs, who had 
come in to ask that the station of Mekta 
might be advanced into his district, is a 
gentleman who lately, having a party of 
rich Ghilzais living near him, sent to a 
brother robber in Zhob toask him to come 
down to plunder them and share the booty 
with him. The robber came down, but 
the Ghilzais met him and his friend and 
said that they had sent two of their num- 
ber to reveal the plot, which they had 
discovered, to our people. The chief, 
finding that he would suffer, at once sur- 
rendered his robber ally to the authorities 
as the best way out of the difficulty. 

Up to this time we had had lovely 
weather, but in the night my tent became 
suddenly noisy with the sounds of wind 
and rain, and, after some hours of black 
downpour, when I got up I found the camp 
buried in a soaking fog. The climate was 
that of the western Highlands, though the 
scenery was that of Calabria or Spain. I 
had my bundles rolled, but the camels did 
not come, for the ground was too slippery 
for their feet; and I was afterwards told 
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by General Elles that seated on my bun- 
dles, when all my goods were packed, in 


my cold tent, waiting for the camels or for | 


my horse, or for Sir Robert Sandeman to 
be willing to face the rain, I presented by 
lantern light a perfect picture of despair. 
At last we started, for the rain left off at 
daylight, and we ploughed our way first 
back towards the road, and then through a 
country of farmhouses fortified against the 
formerly almost continuous attacks of the 
Murrees, the Musa Khel, and the people of 
the Zhob. In one village we heard the 
rumor that “ Mr. Bux” had lost his way in 
the rainstorm of the night, and we began to 
have doubts whether even his talent would 
suffice to provide breakfast on such a 
greasy, slippery morning. Breakfast, how- 
ever, was perfectly ready at a place where 
one of the government civil engineers 
from Cooper's Hill, who indeed accompa- 
nied us along the road for several days 
and was for that time the life of the party, 
long used to live. We breakfasted in 
front of a roaring fire in what had been his 
dining-room, but was now the principal 
room of a native house, which he had 
whitewashed and extended into a bunga- 
low. During the time that he had lived 


here alone, making the military road, he 
had had what Americans call “a lively 


time.” Being a man of perfect courage 
and much dash, he on one occasion or- 
ganized a Zhob expedition of his own. 
His favorite horse having been carried 
off from his stable, and, as he heard, 
taken to the Zhob, he raised local levies 
and pursued him into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, almost into the very capi- 
tal of the dudmashes — the terrible Mina 
Bazar. As the cavalry was going shortly 
to advance to Murga, and generally to 
look up the neighborhood of Mina Bazar, 
we were never allowed to pronounce the 
name of either place before the “catch 
“ems.” When we were riding along and 
any reference was being made to either of 
these towns it was always in the form of 
M-u-r-g-a or M-i-n-a. I believe that in 
secret societies the passwords of the lodge 
or order are half communicated by mem- 
bers to supposed members in this fashion, 
which is known by the technical name of 
“letter or spell.” This is the only dis- 
turbed portion of the road. The country 
is a rich one, and will become populous 
now that the raids of the three great sur- 
rounding robber tribes are stopped. But 
until we have pushed cavalry outposts 
across the first line of mountains to the 
north, the part of the road which runs 
through Mekta and Dub is not completely 
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|safe. I do not think that it would be 
| risky for an Englishman to ride alone 
along it without an escort, so great in this 
part of the world is our prestige, and so 
certain are the tribes that murder would 
not go unpunished. But it would not be 
wise for a small unarmed party of local 
traders to pass along the road, which is 
perhaps about as dangerous as a high- 
road in the interior of Corsica or of Sicily, 
not more so; and this, although two years 
ago the road was as yet unmade. We 
heard that some of the tribes who had 
come to attend Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
durbar were plundering their neighbors 
on their way home. 

The contempt of the traveller for wild 
beasts and his craven fear of the dog, the 
friend of man, were exemplified this day. 
Sir Robert Sandeman and I passed close 
to a wolf of which we naturally took no 
notice, while he slunk away from us as 
fast as his legs would carry him without 
attracting too much observation; but a 
few minutes afterwards we had an engage- 
ment with two shepherds’ dogs, which 
constituted a more serious encounter. A 
scarcer sight was that of a woodcock, 
which the sportsmen of the party missed, 
for it is no joke to tear along roads on 
horseback and dismount to shoot. Sur- 
geon-Major Taylor shot four rock par- 
tridges. The country was full of grave- 
yards, but controversy rages among trav- 
ellers as to whether, in the dry district 
which lies between the Euphrates, the 
Caspian, and Thibet, enormous grave- 
yards in an almost uninhabited distuict 
imply that once it contained a far larger 
population, Perhaps they do mean this ; 
but, on the other’ hand, it must be remem- 
bered that nomadic tribes wander in great 
numbers for enormous distances in this 
part of the world, and that they may have 
their favorite burying-places. Then, evena 
small population here makes a large grave- 
yard, because the graves are kept up from 
time immemorial. They are merely heaps 
of stones, and passers-by fling stones on 
to each cairn, and it may be said that no 
grave once made is ever lost. These 
graveyards may have seen the passage of 
Alexander, for the rainfall is never suffi- 
ciently heavy to disturb the stones. A 
sign of the passing of many people is to 
be found in the enormous number of rags 
which decorate large trees where they 
exist. At our breakfast place, close to a 
stream swollen by the night’s rain, which 
we had to ford, there was a great tama- 
risk-tree, which was sacred because some 
holy man had been buried near it, and rags 
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— chiefly red, but not all red — were tied 
to every bough. The custom of tying red 
rags to trees to indicate peculiar sanctity is 
one which is met with in parts of the 
world as distant from one another as the 
county of Galway, New Zealand, Lithua- 
nia, Siberia, and Thibet. In the little for- 
tified villages of the valley I was shown 
the “ miniature mosques,” which are put 
up outside the fortified enclosures. They 
consist of a flat stone about the size of an 
English gravestone, with a headstone ; 
and the villagers go out to pray upon them 
oneatatime. In the whole of the long dis- 
tance from Quetta to the shrine of Sakhi- 
Sarwar I did not see a single real ecclesi- 
astical building, except those of our own 
Moslem soldiers. it is said that the 
Baluchis are such bad Mahommedans 
that they used not to pray at all until we 
came, and that it is the example of our 
more religious native soidiers which has 
induced them to begin. But I think that 
there is some exaggeration in this state- 
ment, although it is certain that at Khur 
they have lately built a praying enclosure, 
like a parish pound, not having had any 
place of worship until last year. 

In the course of this afternoon we were 
met by Mr. Shakespeare of the Bengal 
Cavalry, who was hardly, however, able 
to sit his horse for fever which he has 
gone through all alone (that is, without 
seeing a white face) at Mekta. It seems 
sad to see fine young Englishmen, who 
have just left crack cavalry regiments and 
home stations, and joined our native cav- 
alry, forced to live in such solitude as that 
of these mountain stations, where books 
are almost impossible to obtain; but they 
have the resource of shooting, as there is 
plenty of game. They are tempted, when 
their duty permits it, to ride tremendous 
distances in the hot summer sun to pay 
visits to one another, and I think that on 
these occasions there is sometimes a want 
of care about exposure that is a cause of 
fever. ‘Then the posts themselves are 
always placed by water, and digging up 
the irrigated land is a source of fever in 
all countries where there is a strong sun. 
It might be better to put the posts upon 
the low stony hills, even if the water had 
to be fetched from a good distance. I 
have always suspected the Indian soda- 
water, which is consumed in great quanti- 
ties by Englishmen, of being also a cause 
of fever, for it is made at great numbers 
of different places with very imperfect 
supervision, and may often contain sewage 
matter. Lieutenant Shakespeare’s post 
is one of those which are to be pushed 
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forward, and it is possible that after a 
look at Murga he ultimately may find him- 
self at Mina Bazar, and if so, may have 
trouble at first with the robbers who infest 
that town. The moving forward of the 
posts will open the Mangrotha Pass and 
ultimately the Gomul. Our survey parties 
have been fired on in these districts, and 
that cannot be allowed ; besides, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for military safety that 
we should know what is passing behind 
the wall of the Sulieman range. At the 
present moment our road, which runs due 
east from Mekta to Kingri, turns suddenly 
due south from Kingri to Rankan and 
Rakhni, and it isa pity that so much 
money has been spent upon carrying it 
over the top of the range near Fort Munro, 
as it would be far easier to use and defend 
the shorter lines through the Mangrotha 
and the Gomul passes. 

Before we reached Mekta the rain began 
again, and when I got my baggage it was 
soaked. The weather cleared, however, 
for a short time before dark, and I was 
able to sketch the two fine views; that 
back to the hills of the Murree Raj, and 
that the other way, onwards over the 
Mekta plain and towards the Sulieman. 
Here, at Mekta, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the boundary between the prov- 
ince of Hind and the province of Kan- 
dahar. 

On the next morning, the twenty-first, 
we were awakened at one and again at 
three by tremendous downpours of rain, 
and the tent of his Excellency’s clerk partly 
gave way and let in water, while Surgeon- 
Major Taylor and cone or two others of the 
party had to call their servants and work 
at pegs and ropes. At daybreak the rain 
ceased, but the mud was south-Russian 
in its character. Colonel Jennings~had 
come with us the whole way from Loralai, 
and was to leave us at the first change of 
horses. He had slept at the regimental 
post, where he had stayed the night with 
Mr. Shakespeare, and started before dawn 
to ride back the short distance to our 
camp. He met Sir Robert Sandeman and 
myself about to start, just ahead of Captain 
Maclvor, Mr. Archer, and our police and 
“catch ’°em” cohorts. Colonel Jennings 
told us that he had been three-quarters of 
an hour coming half a mile, and that what- 
ever else we did we must not get off the 
embankment which had been thrown by 
the engineers across the Mekta valley. 
The next moment Mr. Starkey, the en- 
gineer, rode up to us from the same place, 
having been as long upon the way, and 
gave us exactly opposite advice. Left to 
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our own wits, we tried a combination of the 
plans, which got us across the valley with- 
out mishap, but none except horses of the 
country would have faced such a sea of 
mud. We were in despair as to the power 
of our camels to accomplish the thirty-five 
miles of the day’s march in time for our 
dinner and bed, and we soon found one of 
them flat upon the ground, but the great 
majority struggled on and were rewarded 
by better weather. After leaving the 
chain of fortified farms across the valley 
that constitutes the village of Mekta, we 
were in an almost desert country for nearly 
thirty miles, passing only three houses in 
all, of which one was an engineer’s shelter 
house, and two the fortified farms which 
are supposed to form the village of Dub. 
At three spots, however, along the road 
groups of Sirdars had come out from the 
side valleys on the chief commissioner’s 
invitation, and one gentleman was even 
able to produce a purple velvet coat with 
gold embroidery. The villagers invariably 
bring presents, which are touched for ac- 
ceptance and then left with them, or as we 
should think, though they do not—re- 
turned. I told Sir Robert that, to judge 


by the faces of the deputations, one would 
suppose that they were asking him to 


stand for the county, so popular did he 
seem. The country was less fertile than 
that which we had crossed as yet, and as 
bare as that in the hills round Quetta; 
and we noted the presence of less game, 
seeing only a few duck and teal near 
Mekta and one covey of rock partridges 
beyond that point. We passed through 
great beds of bright green earth, and some 
half green and half blue, like gas-works 
refuse. The strata were curiously twisted, 
sometimes horizontal, sometimes vertical, 
and also sloped at every possible angle in 
each direction, on the side of one and the 
same short hill. Suddenly we came on a 
splendid view backwards towards the Zhob 
and Murree countries, and saw the fresh- 
fallen snows upon the hills, and felt the 
cold breeze which proclaimed that the 
rain was over for good and the dry winter 
weather come. In five minutes more the 
sky was indigo blue, and the Indian winter 
sun was scorching our necks and drying 
both the road and our soaked bedding on 
the backs of the poor camels. The “foot 
camels” average, I find, two miles an 
hour, but the trotting camels, which aver- 
age seven miles an hour up hill and down 
dale, can do a march of thirty-six miles, 
except in the worst of weather, as fast as 
we can do it with two horses each. This 
piece of country, if it were not somewhat 
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sterile, would still be vacant, as it has 
hitherto been a no-man’s land, between 
the Murrees, the Zhob people, the Luni 
Khel, and the Musa Khel. Any settler 
here would have been murdered, or at 
least his horses, camels, sheep, goats, or 
donkeys would have been stolen. Even 
this worst piece, however, might if prop- 
erly handled grow the wine-grape and the 
olive, and it is here and there covered with 
wild olive-trees. The flat valleys are often 
white with salt or alkali, and Indian offi- 
cers are too much given to believe that 
such plains will not grow crops. But 
when I remember the fertility of similar 
country in Utah and Colorado, I have my 
doubts. It is often found in the plains of 
India, and especially in the Punjab and in 
Sindh, that the introduction of irrigation 
brings out the alkali, and it is usual, I 
believe, to make remission of taxation 
where it appears; but I have noticed 
alkali in parts of the Punjab that are fer- 
tile, as, for example, northwards from 
Pubbi on the Peshawur line, and at Loralai 
excellent vegetables are grown under irri- 
gation with water that leaves a white de- 
posit. 

At the post to which we had sent for- 
ward breakfast we took leave of Colonel 
Jennings, and found the Ist Cavalry of the 
Punjab Frontier Force, who now took up 
the escort duty. A little later we came to 
a post of Punjab Frontier Force 4th Sikh 
Infantry, really chiefly Afridis and Pa- 
thans. Both the infantry and cavalry were 
splendid, and the ‘men could eat up the 
Bombay troops, so unwisely, as I think, 
sent to the high plateau. I would myself 
sooner go into danger with a company of 
the Punjab Frontier Force Infantry than 
with a whole regiment of any south-Indian 
troops. The splendid corps of officers of 
Colonel Jennings’s Bengal Cavalry regi- 
ment could hardly be excelled; but as far 
as men went, I thought the 1st Punjab Cav- 
alry decidedly superior. This dirty and 
desolate bit of the road, which is consid- 
ered dangerous by merchants, is kept quiet 
by our posts, and what is more, we are be- 
coming popular with the Lunis, Murrees, 
and the Musa Khel, for these people, 
although hereditary robbers, have large 
possessions of their own, and really like 
best to keep them and to live in peace, 
provided that peace is kept on every side. 
Before the afternoon we had got into a 
better country, and found ourselves among 
the dwarf palms, which we had not seen 
since we left them at Harnai, showing that 
we had come off the higher levels into 
lower land. Then we sighted the Sulie- 
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man range, covered with fresh snow, 
which, however, partly thawed off it in the 
hot sun before sunset. We were here only 
about fifty miles from the Indus in a 
straight line, and the result of operations 
(which will probably involve no fighting) 
which the political officers, at the head of 
a force of infantry and cavalry both from 
Loralai and Kingri, and of several hun- 
dred “catch ’em” sowars, were about to 
undertake, will be to enable some road to 
be made across, instead of going as nowa 
great distance round. When the Kingri 
post is advanced to Kot Mahomet Khan, 
and the direct line through the Mangrotha 
Pass made clear, the Indus might be 
reached in sixty or seventy miles, whereas 
we shall have to make one hundred miles 
—half due south and half due east — be- 
fore we reach it. 

At the last change of horses my fresh 
“catch ’em ” slipped his neck out of the 
halter while they were looking for his 
bridle, and bolted with my own English 
saddle towards the country of the Musa 
Khel, to which he belonged. I was 


mounted, in consequence, upon Mr, Arch- 
er’s horse and saddle, which he very kindly 
lent me, while he took the horse and sad- 
dle of Mahmoud Khan, the excellent police 
officer of the Quetta Residency, in atten- 


dance on Sir Robert, and Mahmoud took 
another “catch ’em” with the ordinary 
native carpet. Later in the evening my 
saddle was brought in. About five miles 
short of Kingri we came on a great mov- 
able village of Musa *Khel £&zdztkas sur- 
rounded by flocks and herds in immense 
profusion, the property of these rich nom- 
ads. They literally filled the valleys and 
covered the hilltops onevery side. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of sheep and goats, 
hundreds of cattle, tens of asses and of 
camels, were feeding on the mountain 
grass. From this point the water runs 
down to the Indus through the Sulieman 
range, for the pass is a very low one, only 
eight hundred feet, while we were going a 
great distance round and over the top of 
the main range. The Gomul is nowinthe 
condition in which the Bolan Pass once 
was, half closed to trade by black-mail, 
and the scene of continual robbery; and 
when riding along this splendid and peace- 
ful military road we could not but reflect 
on what we shall be able to make of the 
Gomul, ty far the best of all the avenues 
for Afghan trade to India and for Indian 
trade to Afghanistan. The question at 
once arose whether some post above the 
Zhob towards Ghazni will not have to be 
occupied to command and to quiet both 
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the Tochi and the Gomul passes, as the 
occupation of Quetta quieted the Bolan. 
The country round Kingri is rich, but en- 
tirely without cultivation, villages, or fixed 
population, and this only on account of 
past raids. 

At Kingri we found one hundred and 
twenty men of the Ist Frontier Force Cav- 
alry, the post being commanded by Mr. 
Fane, who had come out to meet us, and 
who, like Mr. Shakespeare, was sick of 
fever. There was also an Irish doctor at 
the post, and a splendid company of 4th 
Sikbs. In front of the bungalow, but in- 
side our military wall, was a wild olive- 
tree, to which red rags were tied; and 
when, through one of the officers, I asked 
why, I was told by our soldiers that a holy 
man had once passed that way. 

On the 22nd November, after a very 
cold night, which produced a new sensa- 
tion, the quartermaster-general having 
tied up his foshteen with “ Branden- 
burgs ” of official red tape, seldom found 
so useful, we started long before daylight 
ina hard white frost. We had intended 
to set off at the usual time, but heard 
seven struck by the Sikh infantry on a 
gong which does duty for a clock, and 
mounted hurriedly. As a matter of fact 
we afterwards found out that it was half 
past five, but there is nearly an hour’s 
difference on this frontier between local 
time and railway time, and, although there 
is no railway, it is railway time that is gen- 
erally kept by soldiers and officials. The 
three-quarters of an hour or so that the 
Sikhs had in hand, even beyond railway 
time, made their time that of Calcutta 
rather than of Madras. When we started 
it was no doubt seven o’clock somewhere 
in the Indian empire, but it was half past 
five at Kingri, It must be a temptation 
for troops in such a place gradually to 
shorten the hours of sentry duty and to 
push the time forward until they are 
checked by the British officer in command. 
We left the Sikhs and their double sen- 
tries (for they treated Sir Frederick Rob- 
erts as treasure and doubled all their 
posts), and shivered for a few miles, as the 
road was not easy enough to allow us to go 
very fast, till the sun first struck the hill- 
side from across the Sulieman range. It 
was a pretty country of dwarf palm and 
wild olive that we were in, not unlike that 
|round Capua would be if it were allowed 
|to run wild. There was no population 
|except two &zd7tkas of nomad Lunis, or 
| as they styled themselves in reply to Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s shout of inquiry. 
“ What tribe is that?” “Lunai.” So far 
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as one who is not a skilled geologist can 
judge, the idea of the soldiers. that this 
country is a desert is a thoroughly mis- 
taken one. Looking at it as a Provengal 
farmer, 1 should say that it might find 
room for millions of Italian métayers farm- 
ing wine, oils, melons, stock, goats, and 
possibly, although not certainly, silk. The 
mulberry, undoubtedly, would grow, but 
the mere fact of its growth is not enough 
for the cultivation of the silkworm, as in 
some places the season of the leaf and the 
season of the worm do not sufficiently 
correspond. Immense quantities of game 
covered the plateau about eight o’clock as 
the sunlight grew stronger. There were 
partridges of three kinds, the giant, the 
rock, and the grey. We had a sort of 
advance guard with two shoi-guns, and we 
moved forward with a fusilade. Finally 
General Elles’s horse bolted and he had 
to let him go, and to tear through the ad- 
vance guard, put up the partridges and 
scatter the other game, until the Frontier 
Force steed was tired out. I was, as 
usual, on a “catch ’em,” so easy that cne 
could hardly distinguish his amble from 
his canter, and his canter from his fast 
gallop. He could not trot, but this was 
no loss, as in a “catch ’em” the trot is 
seldom easy. A good “catch ’em” should 


be what they call “a runner” —that isa 
horse that ambles at ali his paces —an 
easy, ambling walk, and an easy, ambling 


gallop, fast or slow. I was promised that 
I might keep this particular “catch ’em,” 
which seemed untiring, for all the marches 
of this day and for the first march upon 
the morrow as far as Rakhni, where we 
reach the Punjab and send back all the 
“catch ’ems,” men and horses alike, in 
order that they may go with Sir Robert 
upon his expedition to the Zhob. Riding 
along a flat plain between the Sulieman 
and another range we came to a short, 
conical hill about one hundred feet in 
height, on a crag upon the top of which 
there stood a mountain sheep with enor- 
mous horns. Mr. Starkey, the road en- 
gineer, borrowed a Snider from a sowar 
of the escort and missed him, as was to 
be expected, considering that he had just 
been galloping, that the Snider is not a 
sporting rifle, and that he did not know 
the gun. When we reached Rankan most 
of us went out shooting, for there were 
ponds and a stream, some duck, two large 
flights of pintail, and any number of black 
partridges, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the station. We found also a 
woodcock and a hare. At this post was 
a company of Sikh infantry in Joshteens, 
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the yellow embroidered sheepskins of 
Kabul. 

On Friday, the twenty-third, we started 
at the usual early hour, and rode through 
groves of daphne bushes bearing both 
bloom and berries, then by a gorge, and 
then across the splendid plain of Rakhni, 
from one point of which we made out, on 
the top of the Sulieman, the houses of the 
Punjab hill station of Fort Munro, and so 
felt that we were returning to civilization 
and to India proper. The plain, which 
reminded me of that of Saint Maximin, 
in Provence, contains but two villages, 
and those not at all in the part through 
which we passed, and only a few camps of 
nomads with sparse flocks. The Rakhni 
valley might be densely peopled ; there is 
water, and it would grow almost anything. 
It was absolutely uninhabited until we 
came, as any settler would have been 
plundered by the Murrees, the Luni Khel, 
the Musa Khel, or the Sulieman Khel; 
but with peace it ought to maintain a 
large population. Just before we reached 
Rakhni camp Captain Rawlinson crossed 
us, galloping with one sowar after six 
gazelles, and driving them towards the 
mountain wall, so that he was certain to 
get a shot at short range as they turned to 
keep on the open plain. He got his shot, 
but he had been galloping so hard that he 
naturally missed, as Mr. Starkey had 
missed the mountain sheep; still, thanks 
to Captain Rawlinson and Surgeon-Major 
Taylor, there was plenty this day for the 
pot. ‘ 
At Rakhni we took leave after breakfast 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, of Captain Mac- 
Ivor, of Mr. Archer, of Mr. Starkey, and 
last, and in some senses, perhaps, not 
least, of “ Mr. Bux.” Sir Frederick Rob- 
erts had settled that we were to stay with 
them till two o’clock; but, although he is 
very fond of Sir Robert Sandeman, with 
whom he has worked for a great number 
of years, his natural and well-known de- 
sire to “geton ” — to use his Excellency’s 
favorite phrase — made us start at alee 
in a greatly reduced party. It was decided 
at the last moment that a few of the bag- 
gage camels were to cross the mountains 
without loads in order to pick us up again 
upon the plains and carry our goods over 
a desert piece to Sakhi-Sarwar ; but from 
Rakhni, over the mountain to the plains, 
for the second march of this day, and the 
first part of that of the morrow, our bag- 
gage went on the mules of the Sikh 
infantry of the Punjab Frontier Force, 
and accompanied by an infantry escort. 
Rakhbni is still in Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
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dominions, although it is his last station 
towards the Punjab, and no one came 
there to meet us; but we could see the 
heliographic station near Fort Munro 
flashing down signals to ask at what time 
we should be starting. We had not gone 
far up the hill before the civil engineers 
from the Punjab side rode down to meet 
us, soon followed by Mr. Dames, the as- 
sistant commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
whose guests we were to be at Fort Munro 
and Sakhi-Sarwar, while at Dera Ghazi 
itself we were to be garrison guests. At 
Khur, where we had reached again an 
altitude of five thousand feet, but were 
about a thousand feet below the summit, 
we found a fertile mountain plain, and a 
fort containing a strong company of the 
4th Sikhs of the Punjab Frontier Force 
under a native officer. Their drill struck 
us as being as good even as that of the 
Bombay troops, and the men are, of course, 
individually far better, The Punjab offi- 
cers have been trying planting at Khur; 
and I noticed four kinds of eucalyptus, 
orchards of peach-trees and apricots, and 
gardens full of petunias run wild; the 
monumental cypress has also been grown 
with good effect. We climbed again, and 
just before we reached the village of Fort 
Munro itself the plains of India spread 
before us. Although there is intense frost 
at night in winter, the climate at this ele- 
vation of six thousand three hundred feet 
is much warmer on the whole — doubtless 
owing to the vicinity of the hot plains and 
of the parched deserts near Multan — than 
that of similar elevations in British Balu- 
chistan. Three kinds of eucalyptus have 
been planted with success cn the very 
summit, and the dwarf palm and wild olive 
grow there naturally, although they would 
not be found at such a height in the neigh- 
borhood of Quetta, or the Pishin or the 
Bori valley. The bungalows of the hill 
station, deserted by their summer resi- 
dents, formed pleasant places of rest for 
us, and I myself occupied, with one other, 
the large house which had been the first 
one built at Fort Munro, that built by Sir 
Robert Sandeman when he, then Captain 
Sandeman, was a Punjab official, and had 
founded this hill station. Indeed, when I 
asked the servant with whom I was stay- 
ing, a thing which sometimes occurs under 
Anglo-Indian hospitality, he replied, ‘ Sir 
Lobet Sandeman Sahib,” thus giving me 
the name of the builder instead of that 
of the actual proprietor. I owe, however, 
deep apologies to the latter, because the 
servants made up such fires to keep us 
warm after sunset that they set fire to the 
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matting of the rooms; and when we tried 
to pay for new matting, we failed entirely 
to discover to whom the compensation 
ought to go. The evening view was 
lovely. I strolled about to see the new 
open-air mosque that I have already men- 
tioned, by building which the Baluch Ma- 
hommedans have shown that, since we 
have given to them peace, they have 
begun to take to prayer. I noticed that 
the birds of India were now beginning to 
appear in place of those of central Asia, 
although the bird most often seen was 
still the crested lark, which is common to 
both countries. 

Under Punjab auspices we had, on the 
24th November, a later start, and I was 
able first to see sunrise over the plains of 
India. The Indus began to glisten; then 
the peaks of the Sulieman took red lights, 
although the plain was still shrouded in 
foggy darkness ; then India became light 
while the Baluch plains behind were dim ; 
and then at last both sides were light as 
the sunshine spread over the hills of Brit- 
ish Baluchistan. From this spot Captain 
Sandeman, before his Baluch days, used 
to gaze upon the mountain valleys, and 
wonder how long the Punjab policy of 
preventing travel, allowing the plunder of 
rich caravans, and shutting our eyes to all 
that passed beyond the Sulieman, was to 
prevail. Happily, wiser counsels have 
now produced their blessed results of 
peace and trade; and when the Gomul is 
as open as the Bolan has become, men 
will wonder why we did not sooner see 
that the policy of aiding in the creation of 
a strong, united, and independent Afghan- 
istan under our influence, asa buffer State, 
necessarily involved an extension of the 
tribal system up to the point at which the 
ameer of Kabul is able to maintain troops 
and to collect revenue. There was not 
and there is not any necessity to make 
territorial annexations or to extend the 
actual frontier. It is better, in my opin- 
ion, not to do so, as the tribes prefer their 
aristocratic institutions and their own cus- 
toms to the democratic despotism and the 
laws of India. But, as upon this side the 
ameer’s authority reaches only a little 
way to the south-east of Ghazni, there is a 
large tract over which the Sandeman sys- 
tem has yet to be applied. Fort Munro 
and Khur themselves are outside the Pun- 
jab “revenue frontier,” which is close to 
Sakhi-Sarwar in the plain; just as the 
Khyber, though ruled by us, is also out- 
side the Punjab frontier, which there also 
is in the valley. We had thirty miles’ 
sharp ride down hillin four hours, through 
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magnificent cliff scenery, by a road which 
will be one of the monuments of our rule, 
although I cannot but think that the ex- 
penditure upon it might easily have been 
avoided by foliowing the lower line 
through one of the passes, instead of mak- 
ing our way over the hilitops. Outside 
Sakhi-Sarwar we were received by the 
priests of the shrine, which is one of tran- 
scendent holiness in the belief of all the 
people on this side of India. We after- 
wards were met by the chiefs, who called 
at our camp later in the day, and brought 
a sheep to Sir Frederick Roberts as a 
present. We had left the district occu- 
pied by the rst Punjab Frontier Force 
Cavalry, and our escort this day was of 
the 3rd —an admirably horsed regiment. 
We were at last in the Indian plains again, 
and it was much warmer; but, after the 
brisk climate of Baluchistan, I found the 
heavy smell of the earth noticeable and 
unpleasant in my tent. 

The next morning we made up for our 
late start from Fort Munro by setting off, 
after a good breakfast, as we had a long 
march before us, at § A.M. railway time — 
that is, soon after four o’clock. It was so 
dark that we missed our way at the first 
change of horses, and had some trouble to 
find the mounts and the fresh escort. 


After about twenty-one miles’ ride we 
came to a good piece of road, where car- 
riages were waiting for us, and we drove 
the Jast nine miles into Dera Ghazi Khan 


between dawn and sunrise. Here we were 
once more in the ordinary Indian land- 
scape, the Persian water-wheels whirring, 
wheezing, groaning upon every side, and 
making the pleasant music of the Indian 
peasantry. We were again in the India of 
green paroquets and mina birds, of hawk- 
ing, of mosques, and of misty smoke from 
cooking-fires, 

At Dera Ghazi we were most hospitably 
received by the garrison mess, and had a 
long day of rest. Early on the morning 
of the twenty-sixth there was a parade on 
a pretty ground with a background of 
spiendid date-palms, and with the Sulie- 
man range purple in the distance. We 
said good-bye to Mr. Dames, and drove 
across the Indus by the long bridge of 
boats to the railway, where we once more 
found our train and luggage. Great were 
the rejoicings of Sir Frederick Roberts 
and his dog at meeting after their long 
separation during the frontier ride. At 
midday we set off for the Lala Musa 
Junction, and had with us in the train to 
spend the day Mr. Bruce, the deputy 
commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, with 
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whom we discussed the frontier question 
as we passed the entrances of the Man- 
grotha and Gomul passes, and noticed 
how easy-looking was the country. After 
forty hours of railway travelling we 
reached Nowshera, where, on the Kabul 
River, Runjeet Singh defeated the Af- 
ghans in 1822. Here the party divided 
for a few hours, Sir Frederick Roberts 
inspecting the Guides at Hoti Murdan, 
while some of the others remained to see 
two regiments of Bengal cavalry march in. 
Upon the return of Sir Frederick in the 
afternoon he held an inspection of the 
15th Sikhs, a magnificent regiment of 
Zareba fame. Of three regiments of Ben- 
gal cavalry which happened to be here, 
one permanently, and two on their way 
through, one was the 12th, famed in In- 
dian military history for having shown its 
readiness and ability to set off at one 
hour’s notice for a march from Kabul. 
At Nowshera we were the guests of the 
Royal Irish Regiment, whose hospitality 
was magnificent, but almost too complete ; 
and al! admired this fine regiment, which 
had been but a week home from the Black 
Mountain, bringing with them a great 
banner which they had taken from the hill 
fanatics, and which was a prominent ob- 
ject in the mess-room. When we went 
round the hospital I noticed from the 
bed-cards that nine-tenths of the men were 
Roman Catholics, so it is clear that local- 
ization in recruiting is being fairly tried. 
I believe that in the Connaught Rangers 
the proportion of Roman Catholics is al- 
most the same, and in such cases the 
Roman Catholic regimental chaplain be- 
comes almost a second in command as 
far as discipline goes. The evening view 
from Nowshera was a lovely one, with 
the hills of Swat in the north-east, the hills 
of Chitral on the north, and those of the 
Khyber to the west. The next morning 
we were at Peshawur, where the guard of 
honor, picked from a Highland regiment, 
was the finest that I had seen, and beat 
even that of the Royal Irish Regiment at 
Nowshera, good as it was. 

At Peshawur cantonment our train was 
put into a siding, and each of us had a 
tent close by his railway carriage. Sir 
Frederick Roberts and myself used our 
tents for writing, but slept chiefly in the 
train, while some of our party accepted 
invitations to houses in cantonments. 
The first day at Peshawur was occupied 
by manceuvres, the garrison being, as 
usual, divided into an attacking and a de- 
fending force, in order to work over the 
ground and to show the strength and 





weakness of the position. The ground 
was much cut up by watercourses, and 
an aide-de-camp of the general in com- 
mand, as well as one of our party carrying 
a message, made close acquaintance with 
the irrigation canals in the course of the 
day. ‘The proposal to fortify Peshawur, 
which had been agreed to, 1 believe, by 
Sir Donald Stewart, has since been 
vetoed, and the fact is that if we had been 
beaten through the Khyber our army 
would be unable to make a serious stand 
in the Peshawur Valley, and we have not 
sufficient troops in India to be able to 
throw away our men upon garrisons for 
fortresses on the scale of Metz or Stras- 
burg. The fortifications of Multan, it is 
to be hoped, will follow those of Peshawur 
into space, and if more is to be done in 
the way of fortification after the Attock 
and Rawul Pindi works are completed, it 
will be done on the other side of the 
passes, in some position which will be- 
come a northern Quetta. An Irish regi- 
ment, a Highland regiment, three native 
infantry regiments, a regiment of Bengal 
cavalry, and a battery of Royal Artillery 
took part in the manceuvres. The men 
of this particular Irish regiment looked 
washed-out, probably through having 
stayed too long in the valley, first at 
Nowshera and then at Peshawur. One 
of the native Indian regiments had two 
fine companies of Afridis. This tribe of 
the Khyber neighborhood is beginning to 
give us large numbers of excellent recruits, 
and I think we shall be able ultimately to 
tap the wilder Baluch tribes, as we have 
already tapped the Afridis. The difficulty 
with the Baluchis is that they insist on 
retaining their long hair and their white 
clothes; but they might be dressed in 
white, and I do not know that we need 
absolutely insist upon short hair. 

The evening view from Peshawur from 
the tower of the topmost gate of the 
native town is one which conduces to 
thought about the frontier. The moun- 
tains which shut in the plain upon three 
sides, and indeed almost surround it, are 
mainly filled with hostile people, and are 
almost impassable to us except at the 
Khyber. In the equally extensive view 
from Fort Munro —a view down on to the 
plains, instead of upwards from the plains 
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towards the hills—the country seen is 
protected and peaceful. Here the reverse | 
is the case. We have before us those 
districts into which expeditions are con- 
tinually being sent, and in which murders 
occur in nominal times of peace; while 
Peshawur itself, although now called | 


/risen to so high a military position. 
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quiet, is, like Hong Kong, a city of refuge 
for all the ruffians of the countries round. 

On the 1st December I went through 
the Khyber. Sir Frederick Roberts had 
a touch of fever, and was unable to go, 
and General Chapman was also glad of a 
rest. Our party consisted of the adjutant- 
general, General Elles; the military sec- 
retary, Colonel Pole Carew ; the secretary 
of the Defence Committee, Colonel Nich- 
olson; and myself, — accompanied by the 
Royal Engineer officers who are making 
the new fort at Lundi Kotal, an artillery offi- 
cer whose battery had supplied the horses, 
the cavalry officer commanding the escort, 
Major Mahomed Aslam (commanding the 
Khyber Rifles), and, last but not least, 
Colonel Warburton, the political agent for 
the Khyber. We drove to Jumrood, where 
General Elles inspected the garrison of 
four companies ; then rode to Ali Musjid, 
where we changed horses, and General 
Elles inspected the garrison of one com- 
pany, and then rode on to Lundi Kotal. 
Colonei Warburton is half Afghan. His 
father, who was at Kabul in the first war 
with the father of Sir Frederick Roberts, 
married an Afghan lady. Colonel War- 
burton is, on a smaller scale, of course, as 
regards territory, the Sir Robert Sande- 
man of the Khyber. The Afridis and 
other Khyber tribes, who were once about 
the roughest of any of those upon the fron- 
tier, have been tamed by him and made 
into excellent troops. I myself agree in 
what | fancy to be Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
view, namely, that itis better to keep tribal 
levies as road-protecting and thief-catch- 
ing militia, and not to make them into 
troops, but to induce their best men to 
volunteer as recruits for ordinary military 
service. As we drove to Jumrood it be- 
came clear that it was a mistake to attempt 
to fortify this valley by means of lines. 
The lines as proposed would have been 
twelve miles across, and would have been 
easily turned, and it is a good thing that 
money is not to be wasted upon this 
scheme. Peshawur is nota place which 
could be held against a superior force un- 
less very strongly fortitied indeed, and 
then the garrison would be almost thrown 
away. Before we crossed the Punjab 
frontier we passed several posts of fron- 
tier militia, clothed in uniform and looking 
almost like regular troops. Major Ma- 
homed Aslam, who is a Sirdar Bahadur, 
and has the real rank of major in the Brit- 
ish service, besides several orders, is one 
of the very few natives of India who have 
He 
is his own master, as he commands the 
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Khyber Rifles, and has practically no one 
over him. He has just brought back from 
the Black Mountain three hundred of his 
men who had been picked for that service, 
and who distinguished themselves in every 
way, and these three hundred were among 
the eight hundred whom we saw. They 
are splendid mountaineers, of Jewish 


type, with here and there among them a| 


few who are very fair. The Khyber is 
made safe on four days a week, the heights 
being lined by troops, and not only are the 
whole of the Khyber Rifles under arms, 
but also the frontier militia. The latter 
provide their own arms, but nearly half 
of them are armed with Martini-Henrys 
originally stolen from us or sold by the 
Afghans. On every height were small 
parties of armed men presenting arms to 
General Elles, who had to be’ continually 
twisting his neck to see them, perched 
above us as they were. The caravan from 
Kabul to Peshawur, and the caravan from 
Peshawur to Kabul, each pass twice a 
week ; and as it was a Saturday morning, 
we met the caravan from Kabul at Jum- 
rood. The road beyond the Khyber and 
inside the Afghan frontier has lately been 
unsafe, owing to the attacks of the Shin- 
waris; but the robberies now, on the 
whole, are fewer than they were at the 


time when, during and after the last Af- 
ghan war, we had five thousand men 


guarding the pass. We failed to keep the 
pass quiet when we employed large num- 
bers of our own troops, and have suc- 
ceeded splendidly since we have employed 
and trusted the Afridi levies, and laid all 
questions respecting pass arrangements 
and the security of the road before a com- 
bined council of the tribes. Even those 
worst of former robbers, the Zakha Khel 
of the Bazar Valley, are now joining our 
service in considerable numbers. 

Colonel Warburton lately took his Khy- 
ber chiefs to see Calcutta, and the Anglo- 
Indian papers contained most amusing 
letters, supposed to be addressed by them 
to their friends. In one a sirdar directed 
his brother not to go on with their blood 
feud till his return; for, he told him, he 
had bought such a splendid rifle that he 
would be able to sit at their own door and 
shoot right across the valley; when the 
woman came out in the morning for water 
he could shoot her, and then shoot the 
others one by one when they appeared, and 
be in perfect safety all the time — the ideal 
ofan Afghan mountaineer. There is an 
understanding in the Khyber Pass that 
blood feuds are temporarily dropped when 
Colonel Warburton is there, but since the 
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| tribes have been employed by us the feuds 
are practically abandoned for four days a 
week, when they are under arms for the 
protection of the pass. Near Jumrood, at 
the entrance to the pass, you see two cas- 
tles, of which one belongs to an officer in 
our native cavalry, and the other to his 
nephew. Once, when the uncle was away 
on his duty in lower India, the nephew 
seized his castle, but the uncle’s friends 
having turned the nephew out he built this 
second castle near his uncle’s, and they 
since have carried on war. One distin- 
guished officer of our native cavalry, Ab- 
dullah Khan, who is on leave at the pres- 
ent moment, and staying at his castle 
(which is in the beautiful and fertile grape- 
growing hill valley of Tirar, about forty 
miles south-west from the Khyber), is be- 
sieged there by his private enemies, and 
cannot get back to his regiment. In one 
of the villages of the pass we received 
two separate deputations at the opposite 
ends of the village, both being perfectly 
friendly to us, but at private war with one 
another, 

The trade through the Khyber is now 
considerable, but the caravans are chiefly 
laden with grapes, apples, water-melons, 
carpets, embroidered furs, and Bokhariote 
work, When I was in this district in 
1867, and the Khyber was nominally 
Afghan territory, but completely closed to 
trade, an Italian circus set off to try the 
pass with a view to performing at Kabul. 
{ had never heard ‘vhat became of the 
proprietor, and now asked Colonel War- 
burton, who told me that the caravan was 
plundered and the owner killed soon after 
leaving Peahawur, and before he even left 
the plain or reached Jumrood. 

It is clear, as one enters the mountains 
at this point, that the Khyber is not so 
much a pass as one of a group of passes ; 
but although there are many spots at 
which the mountains can be traversed be- 
tween the Afghan plain and Peshawur 
they all lie pretty close together, and they 
all lead from or towards the Attock cross- 
ing of the Indus. South of them there 
are detached high mountains, and no easy 
pass until we come to the Tochi. The 
present scheme of defence is one which 
commands in India universalassent. The 
railway is to be extended to the very foot 
of the Khyber passes, which are to be for- 
tified to a certain limited extent, but the 
Attock position is to be made impregna- 
bie, and our base at Rawul Pindi is to be 
protected. We are strong upon this line, 
as we are strong upon the Bolan line. It 
is the Gomul Pass and Tochi Valley, 
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which lie between, which are still closed 
to us and too much open to our enemies, 
being in the hands of unfriendly tribes. It 
is these which need for their control a 
new fortified position in the direction of 
Ghazni, or perhaps a station in the direc- 
tion of the Peiwar Kotal. 

Each considerable detachment of the 
Khyber Rifles paraded with tom-toms 
beating and mountaia pipes playing wild 
native music with very fine effect; and 
after each display their gallant com- 
mander, Major Mahomed Aslam, relapsed 
into the companionship of a briar-wood 
pipe of a most British appearance. In- 
deed, he enjoys his beer, although he 
eschews ardent spirits, and perhaps holds, 
like the Norwegians and like the New 
York “ Dutch,” that beer is not an intoxi- 
cating liquor—in his case within the 
meaning of the prohibitions of the Koran, 
Some learned Mahommedan doctors, in- 
deed, think that the Koran does not impose 
an absolute prohibition, and that Mahom- 
medans may lawfully be moderate drink- 
ers, The chief points of interest as we 
rode up the pass were those where the 
Chamberlayne mission was turned back, 
and where our guns opened upon Ali 
Musjid and Ali Musjid opened upon us, 
and defied us until turned by a rear at- 
tack. Though it is a picturesque defile 


enough, there is nothing very striking in 
the Khyber Pass until one reaches the 
farther end. At Lundi Kotal village two 
boy chiefs, proud, fiery-looking little fel- 
lows, came to meet General Elles, and 
‘handled revolvers ” when the militia pre- 


sented arms. At Lundi Kotal fort the 
pipes and tom-toms of the Khyber Rifles 
played “God Save the Queen,” but they 
played it so very slowly that General 
Elles, while patiently waiting until the end 
of the first bar, had to countermand the 
second, or the performance would never 
have come to anend. Tom-toms and hill- 
pipes, for which “ God Save the Queen” 
is hardly suitable music, are most etfective 
in quick marching steps, and it seems 
cruel to allow —that is virtually, force — 
poor staff corps officers to subscribe heav- 
ily to regimental bands which habitually 
play out of tune and spoil the best British 
bands when they are massed with them, 
while the local music is so much more 
martial, so much more cheap, and, in a 
musical sense, so much less bad. Inside 
the fortified serai which the Royal Engi- 
neers have just completed, there was a 
deputation of Shinwaris, of whom three 
were as white as bronzed English sailors. 
The serai has towers for machine guns, 
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and could resist any such attack as would 
be likely to be made upon it, but the real 
defensive position of the Khyber isa mile 
further up. We had ridden so fast, in 
order to have the daylight on our return, 
that we found ourselves with time in hand, 
and I am glad, indeed, that this was the 
case, because merely to go through the 
Khyber to see Lundi Kotal and return is 
to miss that which makes the Khyber, in 
the widest extension of the term, worth 
seeing. The panorama from Sir Hugh 
Gough’s wall, to which we rode after we 
had lunched with the officers of the Royal 
Engineers, is magnificent. There is a 
splendid view sheer down into the plain 
of northern Afghanistan, and across it to 
the snows of Kafiristan, ninety miles away 
from us, with an elevation of seventeen 
thousand feet, and I do not know that a 
finer glimpse of typical Afghan scenery 
can anywhere be obtained than from the 
hill-crest a little beyond where stood our 
hospitals during the last Afghan war, and 
where the frontier of independent Afghan- 
istan now begins. 

We rode fast back, in both the first and 
second stages, and as I was galloping with 
four men of the escort who were leading, 
and we drew towards the site of Jumrood 
Fort, I saw an enormous table ina meadow 
with chairs round it and laid with a white 
cloth, so I pulled up short, suspecting the 
presence of tea. I thought that this was 
further hospitality on the part of the Royal 
Engineers, but found that Mahomed As- 
ldm was our entertainer. He is a son of 
Shah Soojah’s vizier, and belongs by de- 
scent to a great Afghan family, who, hav- 
ing thrown in their lot with us, were driven 
out of their own country. Three of his 
brothers are in our service, one being a 
cavalry officer and aide-de-camp to the 
viceroy, and two of them deputy commis- 
sioners. Mahomed Aslam gave us claret, 
beer, and tea, Kabul grapes (which had 
been cut off the bunches and packed one 
by one in cotton wool), Kabul apples with 
scarlet cheeks like Irish Crofton pippins, 
Kabul water-melons, and Huntley and 
Palmer biscuits. There were also excel- 
lent cold fish from the Kabul River, and 
honeycomb from the Attock, and the table 
was strewn with flowers, which, indeed, are 
always plentifulin this neighborhood. As 
we left Jumrood for Peshawur and our 
camp, the sunset light was catching the 
Swat Hills and the high mountains behind 
the Umbeyla Pass, and these were some 
pink, some purple, and some Indian red ; 
while to the north the great Chitral peaks, 
one hundred and twenty miles away in 
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the unknown land, and nearly twenty thou- 
sand feet in height, glowed with scarlet 
color. As we drove home in the dusk we 
heard the latest local news about Kabul. 
After asking for British troops to occupy 
Kandahar and Jellalabad, and then coun- 
termanding his first telegram, the ameer 
had given out in durbar that British troops 
were on the way to his assistance, and his 
enemies collapsed. 

On Monday, the 3rd December, Cherat 
was inspected, and at night we left for 
Attock, meeting Sir Thomas Baker, the 
general in command of the division. 

On the fourth we first examined the 
new railway bridge ani rode across it 
upon mountain-battery mules. The bridge 
of boats has been got rid of since the iron 
bridge was built, but it would only be a 
reasonable precaution to retain the bridge 
of boats, and to take steps also for keep- 
ing up the ferry. It is not difficult to blow 
up bridges Dy means of dynamite, even 
without making anything like a military 
raid, and an apparently harmless passen- 
ger who will pass unnoticed, as our Lon- 
don experience of dynamite explosions 
has shown, is sufficient. All agree that 
this Attock position must be made im- 
pregnable, and the bridge —the only one 
at present built across the Indus, and 
likely for a long time to be one of two— 
must be defended. The difficulty is that 
upon the western side the mountains rise 
steeply in successive series of detached 
peaks, each series being higher than the 
one behind it towards the river, so that 
you never know where to stop. A narrow 
path had been cut in zigzags for mules up 
to the top of one of the highest bills, and 
we rode up it and walked down. The 
mules were, of course, sure-footed, but 
they had a disagreeable habit of stopping 
to browse upon thorns which grew among 
the rocks, and the nature of the hill was 
such that on these occasions it was unde- 
sirable to look down, but no accident oc- 
curred, It was not until we were far past 
the dangerous spot that one of our mules 
proceeded to kick General Chapman’s 
horse and hurt General Chapman’s foot. 
After a long ride across the hills we 
reached the village of Khairabad upon 
the railway, and then rode on to the ad- 
vanced positions upon the Peshawur road. 
We had been rejoined, for the purpose of 
fixing the site of the new forts, by Colonel 
Sanford, director of military works and 
chief engineer in India. Our fortifica- 
tions will be almost on the site of the old 
Sikh castles built to resist Afghan attack, 
of which Attock Castle itself is only one 





of many, and which thickly stud the hills 
on both banks of the stream. After see- 
ing all the spots proposed fof batteries we 
returned to Khairabad, and in the night 
went eastward by railway to Rawul Pindi, 
crossing the Indus for the fifth time since 
we left Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Among those who met us at the station 
was Daoud Shah, the former commander- 
in-chief of the Afghan army, who has a 
great affection for Sir Frederick Roberts, 
although it was his Excellency who ar- 
rested him, almost with his own hand, 
when, after helping us during our occu- 
pation of Kabui, Daoud Shah had begun 
to falter under the pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon him to turn against 
us. He is a magnificent man and a cour- 
teous gentleman. 

On the fifth we rode with Sir Thomas 
Baker and his staff over the positions 
recommended for the defensive line of 
works for Rawul Pindi, which are sin- 
gularly extensive ; and on our way back 
to Sir Thomas Baker’s, where we were 
staying, we visited the camps of all the 
numerous regiments that were in this 
largest of our Indian garrisons. It is a 
great advantage to have in command of 
so important a station as Rawul Pindi a 
man like Sir Thomas Baker, a thorough 
master of his work and a born leader of 
men. On the sixth, while the commander- 
in-chief rode down the long line of troops 
drawn up for his inspection, I as usual 
rode off to the flag to wait there until he 
had done, which on this occasion was 
above an hou-, owing to the great number 
of troops upon parade. There | found 
the famous Ayoub Khan in an open car- 
riage, and, when Sir Frederick Roberts 
rode up, the victor of Maiwand was intro- 
duced to his own conqueror at his own 
wish; in fact he had been present at the 
review with no other object. I had the 
opportunity on this occasion of seeing one 
of the finest bodies of picked troops which 
it is possible for the British Empire to 
produce. The cavalry consisted of four 
magnificent regiments: the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, the 1st and 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, and the 18th Bengal Lancers. 
The last regiment is beyond all question 
the finest-looking regiment of cavalry that 
I have ever seen, and, besides our own 
Household Cavalry, I know the Austrian 
cavalry and the Prussian and Russian 
Guards. The 18th Bengal Lancers, for- 
merly the 18th Bengal Cavalry, wear long 
full coats of a splendid deep red, not scar- 
let, which goes wonderfully well with their 
turbans of strong blue. Their lances have 
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red and white pennons, and the dress is 
completed, of course, by white breeches 
and black boots. I thought them more 
effective than the Cent Guard of the sec- 
ond empire, and of more noble aspect 
than the Chevalier Guard of Russia. The 
body of native officers consisted exclu- 
sively of men of magnificent physique and 
perfect features. The regiment was part 
of the old Mahratta horse. One of the 
other Bengal Cavalry regiments, a regi- 
ment in orange coats, ran the 18th close 
in appearance in the mass. The variety 
of colors in the Indian army is as great 
as in our own yeomanry, but in war these 
showy uniforms are not worn. There 
were two batteries of horse artillery on 
the ground, perfect as English horse ar- 
tillery always is, one battery of heavy 
artillery drawn by elephants, and five bat- 
teries of field and mountain artillery. Of 
the three infantry brigades, the first con- 
tained, besides the Northumberland Fusi- 
leer and the Royal Sussex Regiment, one 
of the new native regiments of the Bengal 
army —the excellent and useful 34th 
Pioneers. The second infantry brigade 


contained some of the Sikh crack regi- 
ments, although they are hardly any of 
them without a Pathan and Afridi element. 
Of the three Sikh regiments in this bri- 
gade with the Suffolk Regiment, the 14th 


Sikhs were perhaps the finest ; and in the 
third infantry brigade, with the Seaforth 
Highlanders, of the three Punjab infantry 
regiments, perhaps the 4th, partly com- 
posed of Afridis and partly of Pathans, 
was the best. The 14th Sikhs and the 
4th Punjab Infantry are perhaps the two 
finest regiments in the Indian army, and 
equal to any troops in the world. Our 
Sikhs in general are fine men, far finer 
than any European average obtained by 
universal service, and finer than our own 
British voluntary recruits. 

I had now completed my visit to Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and had seen not only 
the frontier, but, incidentally, half of the 
best troops in our native army. Altogether 
I had seen while in India some twelve 
regiments of cavalry, of which eleven were 
native regiments, some fourteen batteries 
of artillery, and some thirty-six battal- 
ions ; and, prepared by previous inquiries, 
had been able to make up my mind upon 
certain important questions upon which I 
now proceed to state briefly some conclu- 
sions which I shall have other opportuni- 
iies of discussing. 


I had already written, in 1888, on the | 
defence of India,* and had expressed the | 


* The British Army. Chapman & Hall. 
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general opinion that, great as were our 
military deficiencies beth at home and in 
the East, our Indian army was in a more 
real condition of readiness than the por- 
tion of the army which is kept at home. 
A certain number of my correspondents 
were inclined to question this view. There 
is in India, as elsewhere, a school of grum- 
blers. Just as there is in England a large 
military opposition, so there is in India, 
although it does not bear so considerable 
a proportion to the whole army. Sir 
Frederick Roberts as commander-in-chief, 
and General Chapman as quartermaster- 
general and director of the Intelligence 
Department,* have on the whole the con- 
fidence of Indian soldiers of all ranks ; but 
there are officers high up in position — 
men who have seen the working of the 
system behind the scenes — who declare 
that India is no better off than England in 
military preparation, and who think me 
wholly wrong in the belief that while prep- 
aration for actual war is neglected in En- 
gland, India is, at all events, looking to 
immediate needs, fairly ready. These 
officers point out that the Indian mobiliza- 
tion schemes, as sent home to England, 
assume the advance into Afghanistan in 
the event of war of two army corps in- 
tended to be able to take the field against 
the troops of a European enemy; they 
declare that so backward is Indian prep- 
aration that even one corps could only be 
put into the field by destroying many re- 
maining units, and that not one horse or 
camel is provided for the transport of the 
second corps, which would take longer to 
constitute than would Russian transport 
even at the present time. These officers 
point out that those who have been sent 
by us to report on the usefulness of the 
new Russian railway for military purposes 
have told us that it is excellent for war, 
and that two branches which will soon Le 
made will give the Russians all they necd 
for an advance either upon the province 
of Herat orupon Afghan-Turkestan. They 
think that, in spite of our promises to the 
ameer, we shall be powerless to prevent 
the Russians from establishing them- 
selves in Herat and Balkh under pretext 
of some local rising or civil war, and that 
once there they could goto Kabul when 
they pleased. These officers argue that if 
there were ten thousand Russians seated 
at Kabul the whole resources of India 
would be inadequate to get them out again, 
and that Lord Wolseley's influence would 
prevent an officer or a man being sent out 


* Now unhappily resigned on account of a state of 


| health happily since improved. 
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from home by way of reinforcement, he 
wishing to use them on the Armenian 
frontier. The school of which I speak 
also consider that the transport difficulties 
of the Russians have been exaggerated 
by our authorities. 

Now when it is alleged that India is 
not much better prepared than England, 
we must remember that the old school of 
British officers were quite ignorant of all 
the means of mobilizing armies ina hurry. 
Just as in England the first corps is even 
now scarcely ready, for there is as yet no 
satisfactory scheme for horses, and the 
second, with the exception of one division, 
still a mere sham, so I was prepared on 
reaching India to discover that the same 
difficulties — chiefly money difficulties — 
bad been found there, and that the result, 
although better than that in England 
through the constant dread of a Russian 
war, would be not so much better as I had 
previously believed. In India as in En- 
gland I expected to find that the financiers 
had tied the soldiers’ hands, and that Gen- 
eral Roberts was as much hampered in his 
preparations as were the commanders of 
the British ships at the time of the Ar- 
mada. No doubt the British carelessness 
about preparation and the want of the fore- 
seeing faculty are only an exaggeration of 
the virtue of coolness under difficulties, 


but they are fatal to military organization, 
and in the long run to real economy. 

One great difficulty in the way of Indian 
mobilization is that the number of white 


officers in India is insufficient; and we 
must remember that the number of offi- 
cers at home is always below the fixed 
establishment, and that for a great war 
both the militia and the volunteers would 
need more officers. The small reserve of 
officers who have served are rusty for 
want of doing any military work. An- 
other difficulty is that two rival plans of 
campaign are in existence, the one pre- 
dominant in India and the other predom- 
inant in England. The greater number 
of Indian officers expect to march with a 
large force into Afghanistan to meet the 
Russians, and believe that reinforcements 
will be sent from England to swell their 
armies and to make up for losses in the 
field. On the other hand, the dominant 
school in Engiand expect to send an expe- 
dition from England, in combination with 
Turkey or some other allied power, to 
attack Russia in other quarters. The 
English school do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of our supplying a large army in 
Afghanistan at a great distance from its 
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into Afghanistan. They think that it 
would be our best course to let Russia 
suffer all the inconveniences of an invader 
in Afghan territory for a long time before 
we send a British force to turn her out. 
The Indian school point to our promises 
to the ameer, and declare that our pres- 
tige would suffer if we did not advance. 
The English school declare that it would 
suffer less by quiet preparation and con- 
centration than by the troubles which 
penetration into Afghan territory would 
involve. 

One thing which above all others seems 
necessary is that we should try to remove 
the consideration of these subjects from 
the home, or the Indian, or the Canadian 
point of view, and should take a general 
view of the possibilities of imperial de- 
fence. But just as the home school are 
too ready to meet Indian demands with ob- 
stinate refusal simply, so the Indian school 
are too ready to consider Indian defence 
as a separate problem disconnected from 
imperial defence at large. 

India, with a considerable revenue, and 
with warlike populations of various races 
and various creeds, not easy to unite 
against our rule, ought to be a source of 
military strength to the empire and nota 
drain upon us. This is hardly the case at 
present. The weak points in Indian de- 
fence are the insufficient numbers of the 
white troops to supply both a field army 
and an absolutely trustworthy reserve 
against a possible rising; the fact that 
only a portion of the native army is good 
enough for use against a Russian enemy ; 
the necessity of leaving a large portion of 
either white or trustworthy native forces 
in India to keep the country quiet and 
to guard communications; the immense 
length of the line of field communications 
which would have to be guarded by the 
mobile portion of the army; the deficiency 
of white officers in the native regiments; 
the difficulty of supplying that deficiency 
when they are suddenly called upon to 
take the field; and the want of sufficient 
transport, and of rolling stock upon the 
railways. 

The questions which, in consequence of 
the previous discussion in which I had 
taken part, I first asked in India, and to 
which I obtained answers from all the 
seven or eight distinguished men who are 
best able to give them, may be summa- 
rized as follows : — 


As to organization of two army corps for a 
field army. 
As to the state of preparation of each, giving 


base, and are not in favor of advancing | as a test of preparation the time required to 
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place them in line at Kandahar, or in line one 
at Kandahar and one at Kabul — assuming an 
Afghan alliance — or on board ship at Karachi 
for an expedition. 

As to the proportion of white and trust- 
worthy native troops respectively in the field 
army. 

As to the number of trustworthy troops that 
this would leave behind in India. 

As to the equipment of the field army with 
all the necessaries for a campaign. 

As to the improvement year by year in the 
rapidity of possible mobilization. 

As to the number of troops needed for the 
lines of communication. 

As to the number of white officers required 
to make up deficiencies. . 

As to the armies of the native states. 

As to the length of time during which 
Burmah will continue to swallow up Indian 
troops, and the number which must be set 
aside for Burmah. 

As to the effect of seniority promotion on 
the staff corps. 

As to the loss of energy by the best men 
taking staff appointments and spoiling the 
regiments for the field. 

As to the Presidency system, on which, 
however, I had already expressed an opinion 
in the strongest language I could command. 


These were my purely military ques- 
tions, which are followed by other ques- 
tions half military and half political. I 
found that two army corps were organized 


on paper. There exists also nominally a 
reserve field division, but as troops would 
have to be brought from England to sup- 
ply its place, this may be for the moment 
dismissed from view. In India, as in 
England, during the last two years, our 
officers have thoroughly discussed the 
question of mobilization, and have taken 
stock of our deficiencies. They now know 
exactly what they want to spend, and ex- 
actly the purposes upon which they wish 
to spend the money. As regards the two 
army corps for field service, the stations 
from which the troops can be safely drawn 
have been selected, and the roads by 
which each regiment or battery would pro- 
ceed to the frontier have been carefully 
laid down. 

There is one great difficulty about the 
constitution of the army corps. As a 
matter of fact the Bombay infantry and 
Madras infantry are not good enough to 
be employed against the Russians in the 
field; but it is held in India that the oppo- 
site pretence must be kept up, and this 
has led to a few southern troops being in- 
cluded in the lists of the fieldarmy. This 
is a mere sham, and should be denounced 
as such; but to denounce it is to hurt the 
feelings of many very distinguished men. 
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This weakness is imposed on India by 
England. The names of the advisers of 
Lord Hartington, and Lord Kimberley, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill are known to me, 
but I hesitate to print them because Lord 
Kimberley, and Lord Hartington, and 
Lord R. Churchill would be the first to 
declare that the responsibility for the past 
must rest on them. The presidency sys- 
tem has, however, received its death-blow, 
and I cannot believe that, after the unani- 
mous expression of the opinion of all who 
really know the present state of things in 
India, itcan be permitted by the present 
administration to continue. I have al- 
ready written so strongly with regard to 
it that I will only repeat that it constitutes 
a positive danger to our Indian empire. 
The strength of each of the two army 
corps that have been set aside in India for 
the field is thirty-five thousand men, and 
the reserve division numbers fifteen thou- 
sand men, making a total of eighty-five 
thousand men; but I prefer not to count 
the fifteen thousand men, to make up whom 
six battalions of infantry would be required 
from England at once, and a large force of 
officers and men to follow, and to reckon 
seventy thousand men, half Europeans, all 
of whomare in India. The first army corps 
would require additional expenditure on 
transport, horses, equipment, and reserve 
supplies, before it could actually take the 
field; but the transport is being gradually 
provided, and sanction has lately been 
received for the purchase of the additional 
horses and mules, so that by the next hot 
weather it is computed that there will be 
enough mule transport for the first corps, 
either belonging to the government or 
ready at hand for hiring. At the present 
moment the first army corps could be at 
Kandahar in six weeks from the receipt 
of the order ; but at the present moment, 
also, its transport would be partly camel 
transport, which is not so satisfactory as 
mule transport, as a portion of the camels 
would be from the Punjab, and unequal to 
the climate of Afghanistan. The period 
of six weeks for placing the first army 
corps at Kandahar can be greatly reduced 
by keeping up the whole equipment and 
purchasing the whole of the reserve sup- 
plies. The second army corps would re- 
quire a larger expenditure of money than 
the first; but it is estimated that the re- 
sources of India are sufficient to enable 
the mobilization of the second army corps 
to commence as soon as the first army 
corps has taken the field. At this moment 
it would be more than three months be- 
fore the second corps would be at Kanda- 
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har or at Kabul. The lines of communi- 
cation up to the most advanced bases are 
provided for independently of the field 
army. 

The weak point is that to place seventy- 
thousand men in the front line and to pro- 
vide for the lines of communication, the 
regiments not sent forward would have 
their establishment of officers reduced, 
and something like four hundred British 
officers would be required to fill up the 
gaps. At the same time, it is far from 
necessary that anything like this number 
should be sent out from England. Acon- 
siderable number ofjcommissions could be 
given to non-commissioned officers; and 
there are a good many of the younger 
men in the civii departments, and others 
engaged in indigo-planting, who are very 
efficient volunteers and splendid riders, 
and who are being gradually made avail- 
able, and who in war might receive com- 
missions. A greater difficulty lies in the 
obtaining from England all the men re- 
quired to counterbalance the armies of 
the native States and the large native 
force that would be left in India. These 
need not be highly trained men, but a 
considerable number would be required, 
besides drafts from time to time to replace 
casualties. 

The armies of the native States are 
being dealt with by the provision of Brit- 
ish inspection, and a beginning has been 
made in the Punjab. It will be possible 
to make of the army of Kashmir a very 
useful force for watching the passes on 
the Kashmir side, to the great relief of 
our field army; but I continue to retain 
the view with which I went to India, that 
the armies of the great southern feudatory 
States should be disbanded as such, that 
is, reduced merely to police guards. 

The condition of Burmah is far from 
satisfactory, but it appears to be slowly 
settling down, and it is to be hoped that 
each year will see the garrison reduced. 

In my question about staff corps pro- 
motion I fancy that I hit a blot, but I be- 
lieve that a scheme introducing more 
largely the principle of selection is now 
before the viceroy. My question as to 
the loss of energy through the best men 
taking staff appointments received a satis- 
factory answer. Immense care has been 
taken of late to retain at the head of regi- 
ments, both as commandant and also as 
second in command, only men who are 
equa! to leading them in the field against 
European troops. I think it must be said 
that inthe Benga! Army and Frontier Force 
the white officers are as efficient as are 
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the officers with European troops; but I 
fear that in the Bombay and Madras armies 
the feeling that they will not be allowed 
to see service is beginning to produce its 
natural result. It is a great pity that we 
should have so large a portion of our In- 
dian army excluded from the chance of 
brilliant and distinguished service in the 
field; but surely this fact points to the 
ceasing to recruit from the unwarlike 
races of southern India, or from races 
which, once warlike, have ceased to give 
us real fighting men. 

The questions that I asked which were 
partly military and in part political con- 
cerned Indian opinion upon the steps to 
be taken supposing Russia to enter the 
Balkh province, or the Herat province of 
Afghanistan, possibly in very trifling force, 
to redress some injury or to put an end to 
a civil struggle disturbing to the Russian 
frontier tribes. Indian opinion undoubt- 
edly is that, under whatever pretext Rus- 
sia might enter Afghanistan, Kandahar 
should at once be occupied, and that the 
British officers from the Persian frontier 
should help the Afghans to hold Herat. 
But the Indian officers are clearly of opin- 
ion that the first and most essential point 
is to retain the good-will of the Afghans. 
Prevention, they think, is better than cure. 
As we are bound to the present Afghan 
ruler by a distinct promise three times 
made, we should, they hold, publish these 
promises, so that Russia could not plead 
ignorance. We should then take steps to 
prevent, by a guarantee of the pay of the 
Afghan army, which pay we already pro- 
vide, civil war upon the ameer’s death. 
We could easily make it the interest of 
the Afghan army to agree upon a suc- 
cessor to the throne. In this case it is 
probable that Russia would make no at- 
tack on Afghanistan, unless, indeed, we 
drove her into an advance by marked hos- 
tility to her in other matters. 

Now while there is in India substan- 
tially but one view upon this question, 
there are in England many views. I am 
inclined to agree with Dr. Cust,* that it is 
somewhat of an absurdity for any English- 
man to pretend that he does not mind our 
having Russia for a neighbor in Afghan- 
istan.. The necessity for increased ex- 
penditure upon Indian defence, which is 
already with us, and which has led to the 
making of very costly strategic railways, 
the throwing up of fortifications, and the 
increase of our armies, would be mom 4 
aggravated by any further Russian ad- 


* Linguistic and Oriental Essays. 
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vance ; and increase of taxation in India 
is both a political danger and a very seri- 
ous drawback to the good administration 
of that country. The necessity, which 
springs from our empire becoming con- 
terminous with that of the greatest of mil- 
itary powers, of keeping up an effective 
fighting army, is a frightful burden upon 
the resources of India, and will become 
an increased burden if Russia draws 
nearer tous. As Dr. Cust has excellently 
put it, that feeling of quiet which consti- 
tuted the best result of the Jax Britannica 
has already passed away forever; and all 
men in India feel that the present calm is 
a lull before a storm, for, as our arrange- 
ments unfortunately stand, we cannot 
safely look into the tuture beyond the life 
of the ameer of Afghanistan, which has 
already been threatened both by rival 
chieftains and by assassins, and which for 
other reasons was at no time what doctors 
call a “ good” life. 

It is not possible to express satisfaction 
at the advance of Russia to close neigh- 
borhood with ourselves, but to say this 
is not of necessity to maintain that we 
should defend the present Afghan frontier, 
and it is upon this point that views of all 
descriptions are held in England. There 
is to my mind no conceivable doubt that 
we are bound by every consideration of 
honor to the present ameer. If by any 
chance he were to be attacked by Russia 
he would expect our assistance, and, in 
my opinion, has a right to count upon it. 
Mr. George Curzon has taken exception 
in a recent article to my words, “ We are 
solemnly pledged to defend against Rus- 
sia the integrity of Afghanistan.” “A 
pledge,” he says, “ was given to the pres- 
ent ameer... to aid him in resisting 
unprovoked aggression on his dominions ; 
but the very important qualification was 
appended, ‘to such extent and in such 
manner as may appear to the British 
government necessary.’” Mr. Curzon 
seems to think that no engagement exists 
morally compelling us to resist the in- 
fringement of the Afghan new north-west 
frontier. Now the pledges of which I 
spoke are contained in statements which 
have been made to the ameer on several 
occasions. Mr. Curzon quotes one of 
1880. I believe that the words used in 
another, in 1883 or 1884, were to the effect 
that so long as the ameer conformed to 
our advice he would be assisted in repell- 
ing unprovoked aggression, and that her 
Majesty’s government did not intend to 
permit interference by any foreign power 
with the internal or external affairs of 
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Afghanistan. The ameer has undoubt- 
edly conformed to our advice, and under 
this pledge we are, in my opinion, bound 
to him. Again, when the ameer came to 
India in 1885 it is understood that Lord 
Dufferin told him that a Russian advance 
upon his frontier would be met by En- 
gland by war all over the world. It was 
immediately after this that the ameer said 
publicly in durbar, in Lord Dufferin’s 
presence, “The British government has 
declared that it will assist me in repelling 
any foreign enemy;” and the viceroy ap- 
peared to accept this as an accurate state- 
ment of fact. 

No doubt those who may agree with 
the Standard newspaper, in a recent 
article upon the subject, that we had bet- 
ter prepare ourselves for the “ expansion 
of Russia across a diplomatic line to a 
natural frontier held by a homogeneous 
population;” or in other words, those 
who wish to get out of our promises to 
the ameer, may argue that the strongest 
pledge, having been given before the date 
of the Penjdeh incident, cannot have 
meant a guarantee of the then frontier. 
At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that the ameer himself requested 
that Penjdeh should be yielded for the 
sake of peace. So, too, Lord Dufferin’s 
statement, that a Russian advance upon 
the ameer’s frontier would be met by En- 
gland by war all over the world, may be 
held to have referred only or specially to 
the moment at which it was uttered. But 
can it be seriously contended that within 
less than four years from the main work of 
Afghan boundary delimitation, that within 
a year and a half of the completion of the 
delimitation, we are thus to invite the 
Russians to cross the frontier which we 
then laid down; and can it for one mo- 
ment be supposed that we can do so with- 
out incurring the deadly hostility of the 
Afghans, who will consider, with justice, 
that we have utterly betrayed them? The 
frontier has just been traced with the 
greatest care, by a jointcommission. Pil- 
lars have been jointly set up and numbered 
and mapped, the whole way from the Oxus 
to the Heri Rud. On the 8th June, 1888, 
the emperor of Russia publicly proclaimed 
his recognition of the “entire validity of 
the arrangement.” Now, almost before 
the ink is dry upon the map, we have a 
leading Conservative journal trying to get 
us guietly out of our engagements, while 
it prepares us for the application of that 
“natural frontier” and “homogeneous 
population” doctrine which forms the 
basis of every Russian article upon the 
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subject. If these views are to prevail, it 
is clear that we are continuing the process 
of making boundary agreements with Rus- 
sia which are no agreements, and which 
concern boundaries which are passed as 
soon as they have been laid down, and 
that we must be prepared, owing to the 
feebleness of our policy, first for a Rus- 
sian advance to the line of the Hindu 
Kush, then for ruinous military taxation 
in India to meet that advance, which 
could have been avoided by mere willing- 
ness to make up our minds and to say 
what we had decided. 

The Standard was supported by public 
opinion in giving up, in 1887, the British 
defence of Belgium, but on the present 
occasion we are dealing with more recent 
pledges, and with interests that are more 
plainly visible, and it is to be hoped that 
some weight may be attached to the opin- 
ion of men like Lord Dufferin, Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts, Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, and Sir Robert Sandeman, ona 
subject in which the general public is none 
too competent to judge. If the first two 


names carry most weight in Conservative 
circles, Sir Robert Sandeman by his advo- 
cacy of the evacuation of Kandahar has 
shown his freedom from any possible ves- 
tige of military or Conservative prejudice, 


and ought to convince Liberals that there 
is much to be said for the policy of fully 
acting up to pledges given to the ameer 
by Mr. Gladstone’s government in 1883 
and 1885. 

To the present ameer we are indeed 
most solemnly bound. But suppose that 
we are considering the future of the ques- 
tion without regard to time, ought we or 
ought we not in the interest of India to 
defend the present Afghan frontier? 
There are no doubt many in England who 
argue that we should frankly adopt the 
boundary of the watershed or line of the 
Hindu Kush, and give up to Russia Af- 
ghan Turkestan and the northern part of 
the province of Herat. Some say that by 
“an understanding with Russia,” by which 
they generally mean inviting Russia to 
Constantinople as well as into the northern 
part of Afghanistan, we should be able to 
reduce our Indian force and our expendi- 
ture. It seems to me as plain as anything 
can be that, were Russia seated in the 
province of Balkh or that of Herat, or in 
both, we should have, on the contrary, to 
increase expenditure. I am quite willing 
to admit the probability of a continuance 
of the wise, moderate, and pacific policy 
of the present emperor of Russia. By 
lately reducing his army of the Caucasus 
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and sending the troops to the north side 
of the Black Sea, he has given the best of 
proofs that he does not expect to be called 
on to fight us, and that he thinks war with 
Austria far more likely than war with 
England. Iam willing also to admit that 
we should discuss this question from a 
point of view wider than that of mere 
British interests. Legitimate demands on 
the part of Russian opinion ought to meet 
with unprejudiced consideration, The 
Russian point of view appears to be that 
Russia needs good outlets to the sea. 
But it should be remembered at the same 
time that our first duty is towards British 
India, the interests of which are com- 
mitted to our care, while its people are 
unrepresented, and that as regards Con- 
stantinople it is not ours to give. More- 
over, there is some exaggeration with 
regard to Russia’s need of outlets, and her 
outlet on the Pacific, if she keeps the peace 
with us, is a magnificent resource for her 
in the future. We have, however, to con- 
sider currents of national feeling and long 
periods of time, and there can be no doubt 
about the predominant feeling in Russia 
upon this question. The Russians talk 
freely to the French, and if we read the 
recent French works of travel in Russian 
central Asia, and the descriptions of the 
conversations of the Russian hosts with 
their guests, we are able to contrast what 
men like General Annenkoff say to their 
French friends with what they courteously 
tell the English, and to form a pretty 
shrewd opinion that they look upon it as 
a settled thing that they are to continue to 
menace our hold of India. Another sign 
of their intention is that, by continuation 
of a process which was pointed at some 
years ago by the present able director of 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, while the 
hitherto unknown territories that are al- 
ready Russian are not surveyed, those 
which lie outside the frontier towards In- 
dia are explored in every direction. The 
Russians know the Pamir and the country 
between Bokhara and Kashmir more ac- 
curately than we know the country fifty 
miles from our border, lying between our- 
selves and Afghanistan, behind the Tochi 
valley. 

Some there are who admit that the Rus- 
sians desire to occupy the northern prov- 
inces of Afghanistan, and to make the 
railway to Herat, but who assure us that 
the idea that the Russians contemplate 
the invasion of India is a delusion, and 
say that we ought to rid our minds of 
the belief that the advance of Russia weak- 
ens our position in India. They argue 
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that we ought cordially to welcome the 
Russians and to co-operate with them, and 
point out with some force that in their 
present positions the Russians can at any 
moment disorganize our Indian finances 
by moving a finger in the neighborhood of 
Herat. 

It is easy of course to see the disadvan- 
tages of the present state of things, but I 
am convinced myself that to betray our 
Afghan allies and to let our treachery be 
known through India, and in this way to 
raise Afghan feeling against us, and to 
encourage all the anti-English elements 
in Indian society by the establishment of 
the Russians in provinces which we had 
but recently promised to protect, would 
be a far greater evil, and would land us in 
that enormously increased expenditure 
which would be a fatal danger to our In- 
dian empire. With the Afghans friendly 
to us, and the native princes of India at 
least confident in our strength, we are all- 
powerful in Afghanistan; but with the 
Afghans turned against us, and with the 
princes no longer believing in our star, we 
should be weak indeed. 

Given, however, the fact of the danger, 
there may be the greatest possible differ- 
ences of opinion as to the best means of 
meeting it. The one policy which should 
in my opinion be unhesitatingly rejected 
is that, suggested by the Russian press, 
of a virtual partition of Afghanistan. 
There has recently been a controversy in 
the pages of this review between an In- 
dian officer and Colonel Maurice ; a con- 
troversy in which I cannot agree with 
either side. The Indian officer somewhat 
puts himself out of court by comparing 
the suggestion for bleeding Russia at 
Vladivostock in the event of war, with one 
for bleeding England to death by an at- 
tack on British Honduras. In the first 
place Russia could not hold British Hon- 
duras or any other British colony so long 
as we ccmmand the seas, whereas we can 
certainly reach Vladivostock with an expe- 
dition, and carry on the war there and in 
that neighborhood from a secure naval 
base ; and as for an Indian officer’s belief 
that Russia could afford to let Vladivo- 
stock go, it reveals a most complete inno- 
cence as to the conviction entertained by 
Russians of the necessity to their country 
of retaining its possessions on the Pacific. 
No one who knows Russia can doubt 
that she would fight as tenaciously for her 
hold of the Pacific coast as for Peters- 
burg itself ; but she would fight at present, 
and for some years to come, at an enor- 
mous distance from a base, and with every 
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conceivable difficulty of transport against 
her. The Vladivostock policy is an exact 
repetition of the policy of the Crimea, but 
it is possible only fora few years to come. 
Neither can I agree with Colonel Mau- 
rice, who still discusses the defence of the 
British Empire by means of an alliance 
with Germany and Austria and Italy, in 
face of the fact that the Conservatives 
have, even under great pressure, declined 
to come toan agreement with Germany, 
and that the Liberals will certainly never 
come to any such agreement. Colonel 
Maurice quotes sometimes by name, and 
sometimes, without quoting, adopts opin- 
ions from Sir Charles MacGregor’s “ con- 
fidential”” book; but Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor, like our authorities in Pall Mall 
up to a year ago, for there is now a 
change, was stuck deep in the slough of 
the famous British expedition to the Cau- 
casus. I notice that the Caucasus — not 
“the Caucasian” — now appears to be 
“played out,” and that Armenia is re- 
placing it in the opinion of our strategists. 
No doubt, with a Turkish and Italian alli- 
ance, operations in Armenia might be the 
best worth undertaking of all possible 
operations, but we shall be mad if we count 
upon alliances for the moment at which our 
struggle with Russia comes. We may have 
them, or we may not. If we have them 
our task will be comparatively easy; but 
that which is worth discussion and worth 
preparation is the more likely future in 
which we shall have to struggle with Rus- 
sia without receiving aid. 

There is one other pressing matter 
which suggests itself for immediate discus- 
sion. The “Indian Officer” having neg- 
lected to take sufficient account of the 
possibility of Russian advance from the 
north, Colonel Maurice makes the best 
use of the slip. No large Russian army 
can venture across the mountains of Chi- 
tral or descend upon Kabul from Balkh 
by the Hindu Kush. Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor, who was there writing of what he 
knew, has proved this to demonstration, 
although he did not make the allowance 
that all would who know Russia, for the 
use of sledges over the passes in winter 
time. That the attempt would be made by 
a small force in the case of war is certain. 
Steps have now been taken to stop any 
such force descending upon the plains of 
India without drawing upon our main field 
army. Colonel Maurice seems to think 
that a Russian descent from the north 
might take us in the flank. A small force 
no doubt might pass by Gilgit towards 
Kashmir, a small force by Chitral towards 
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Jellalabad, and a small force by Balkh to 
Kabul; but until—should this unhappily 
come about — the Russians have been long 
at Balkh, no very serious danger is to be 
apprehended in this direction. 

When I come, on a future occasion, to 
write elsewhere more fully upon this sub- 
ject, I will discuss at length the question 
whether an invasion of India by Russia 
is possible, and the means of meeting it if 
it is; but for the moment it is enough for 
me to indicate the danger to India that 
lies in our encouraging that advance of 
Russia to Herat, Balkh, and the line of 
the Hindu Kush, with regard to the con- 
—- of which I am in agreement 
with both the controversialists of the 
Fortnightly Review. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
A TURKISH DEMOCRAT. 


FLAUBERT once confessed to the broth- 
ers De Goncourt his desire to write on the 
modern Turk, the Oriental in the garb of 
Western civilization; 7Ovrient en habit 
noir. The strong contrasts of the subject 
fascinated him; the crude mixture of jar- 
ring notions, the fantastic exchanges be- 
tween East and West. His fancy drew 


pictures of the Turk in Paris, in Constan- 
tinople, on the Nile; the pashain French 
boots and Parisian clothes on a steamer’s 
deck ; below, his wives, his eunuchs, the 
atmosphere of the unchanging East. 
Since that evening’s talk —it was in 
1862 — strange things have befallen the 


Turk. “Young Turkey” has played its 
game and lost. The old forces have proved 
too strong for the new. Midhat, the “ re- 
former,” has perished miserably in his 
Arabian exile ; the Turkish Parliament is 
no more; and if the Franco-Turk pro- 
voked a smile, what shall we say of the 
Parisian journalist on pilgrimage to the 
Mahdi—a meet antithesis for Flaubert’s 
pen! 

The genius of the East does not work 
by violence alone, though such outbreaks 
of fanaticism as are now convulsing central 
Africa are likely to make us forget that 
there is also a force latent in its ancient 
social order which is ever recalling its 
wayward sons to its bosom. A strange 
instance of this natural reversion is pre- 
sented by the life of the late governor of 
Chios, Kemal Bey, “the most learned of 
the Ottomans,” to whose memory the 
sultan has just decreed a mausoleum of 
extraordinary splendor, who enjoyed to 
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the last the favor and protection of the 
padishah, and earned the bitterest hatred 
of the Greek community in the Levant. 

Some nineteen years ago there was in 
the Haymarket a café, or rather Turkish 
divan, kept by an Armenian named Mar- 
cosoff. It was the favorite resort of the 
best class of Orientals in London, and 
every night Turks from Constantinople 
and Smyrna, Egyptians from Cairo and 
Alexandria, Armenians and Greeks from 
the Levant, might be seen squatted on the 
divans round the well-lighted room, smok- 
ing and sipping their coffee, happy in 
having exchanged for a time the bustle 
and hurry of the West for something ap- 
proaching the dignified repose of an even- 
ing in Stamboul. 

Separated from the outer saloon by 
heavy Persian curtains was a smaller 
room, reserved for more distinguished 
guests. On one side were generally to 
be seen some young officers of the Turk- 
ish navy, then temporarily attached to the 
British service. On the opposite divan 
were nightly seated a group of a very 
different character, between whom and 
the officers there was no communication 
beyond the salutations which custom de- 
mands, even between strangers, in the 
East. One was anoble-looking Turk, tall 
and stately, obviously the son of a beauti- 
ful Circassian, and therefore, by inference, 
of a pasha of rank. Next him sat a thin, 
yellow-faced man, a good specimen of the 
civil servant of modern Turkey. He had 
been £iateep, or secretary to a minister. 
This was Agiach Efendi, then an exile 
from his country, but not without hopes 
of returning in honor to the land of the 
faithful. But the most remarkable of the 
group was a square-built, powerful man, 
whose fair hair, blue eyes and broad fore- 
head showed at all points the true Alba- 
nian type, while his rapid and incisive 
talk, nervous, animated gestures, mobile 
features, and sarcastic smile were in strong 
contrast to the staid and dignified de- 
meanor of his friends. But even they 
caught the infection of his enthusiasm, 
and as the torrent of his speech became 
more vehement their eyes flashed and 
glittered, and their words and gestures of 
assent grew more emphatic. 

The speaker was Kemal Bey, a stern 
and unbending Moslem, a zealous patriot, 
poet, historian, conspirator, and democrat. 

It is difficult to imagine any given set 
of circumstances, elsewhere than in mod- 
ern Turkey, by which such a mass of con- 
tradictions could be. produced. He was 
the son of an Albanian pasha by a Greek 
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wife ; but, like so many of his countrymen 
of foreign blood, he soon became even 
more of a Turk than the Turks themselves. 
An eager student of Arabic and Turkish 
literature, he early distinguished himself 
both in prose and verse. But his patriotic 
zeal was by no means satisfied by these 
successes, and he conceived the idea of 
reviving the national spirit by writing a 
history of the Ottomar Empire. Partly 
with this purpose he studied French, and 
was at once attracted by the writers of the 
period preceding and contemporary with 
the French Revolution. In their theories 
he fancied he saw the means of accom- 
plishing the object nearest to his heart, 
the restoration of the Ottoman power; 
and with all the fierce energy of his char- 
acter he threw himself into the schemes of 
the “ Young Turkish” party, who during 
the last troubled years of Abdul Aziz 
openly advocated the creation of a Parlia- 
ment, the establishment of a constitutional 
government, and, in their phrase, the lib- 
eration of Turkey. The name most fa- 
miliar to English readers in connection 
with the movement was that of Midhat 
Pasha; but its most active and untiring 
advocate was the fierce democrat, IZemal 
Bey. He soon gained a strong party of 
adherents among the softas of Constan- 
tinople, and so obtained for the movement 
the sanction of the strongest and most 


united body of religious opinion in the 


empire. The fears of the palace were 
aroused, and before long he was forced 
to fly from Turkey. But the movement 
found supporters elsewhere. Ambitious 
satraps fancied they saw their opportunity 
in the embarrassments of the sultan, and 
Kemal and his friend came to London 
where they remained in receipt of hand- 
some allowances from the khedive Ismail, 
who possibly thought that he might obtain 
as a constitutional sovereign what Me- 
hemet Ali sought by force of arms —the 
reversion of the sultanate. Kemal, at any 
rate, was not an unprofitable servant. He 
was in constant communication with the 
party in Turkey, not only in Constanti- 
nople, but in Broussa, Coniah, and Damas- 
cus. To him was confided the direction 
of a newspaper, which was printed on 
thin paper, enclosed in envelopes as a 
letter, and forwarded to all parts of the 
sultan’s dominions. Kemal himself wrote 
most of the sheet. 

It may be interesting to quote from a 
number published three years before the 
death of Abdul Aziz the words of the man 
who found a locus penitentie with Abdul 
Hamid. “Men of Turkey, Christians and 
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Mussulmans, how long will you sleep un- 
der the shadow of slavery?” — thus the 
article begins — “Rise,” it continues, 
“rise against the great tyrant, the father 
of all the petty tyrants who seek your 
blood ; fire and steel alone will give you 
liberty.” All the later numbers were 
couched in this vein; and it must be re- 
membered that at that time the saltan was 
in dire straits, bankrupt, beset by ene- 
mies, Bosnia and Herzegovina in revolt, 
Constantinople threatening revolution. 
Kemal’s seed fell on good ground. 

When not busy with correspondence, or 
editing the paper, Kemal worked at his 
history of the Ottoman Empire, or read 
his favorite French jurists; and from 
time to time superintended the proofs of 
a new edition of the Koran which was 
being printed for the khedive in London. 
But every evening saw him at the divan 
in the Haymarket. 

An Armenian who was in their secrets 
often made one of the party. Him Kemal 
would sometimes take home with him to 
a fine old house which he had rented in 
Soho and fitted up in Oriental fashion. 
There they would sit for hours, talking of 
the coming liberation of Turkey. 

One night Kemal was much excited. 
“When will the great day come?” he 
cried. ‘“ Never, never until we have set 
aside the great tyrant! He must go; 
he must be made to commit suicide.” 
“ But,” said his friend, “how is that pos- 
sible?” Kemal laughed. “Why,” he 
said, “ we will order one of his eunuchs to 
do it for him, — you understand ? — and 
then we will erect a great Capitolium in 
Stamboul where all nations of the empire 
may meet in council. We will have no 
more sultans —law shall be our ruler!” 
“These are dreams,” said his friend. 
“ Wait, and you will see,” replied Kemal. 

A brief space of time saw these dreams 
in a measure fulfilled. The three Turks 
were recalled to Constantinople, where 
Kemal remained in daily communication 
with the leaders of the Young Turkish 
party, and concerted with Midhat the 
measures to be taken; and — strange ac- 
complishment of Kemal’s words — Abdul 
Aziz was found. one morning by his 
eunuchs, bleeding to death. The sultan, 
it was announced, had committed suicide 
by cutting his veins with scissors. The 
Ottoman Empire had its Parliament and 
constitution, liberty of the subject was 
guaranteed, the press was to be free, Mus- 
sulman and Christian were to be equal ; 
the reign of law was to begin, and the 
victory of the reformers seemed complete. 
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But their triumph was_ short-lived. 
Murad the Fifth was deposed, Abdul 
Hamid came to the throne, and amid the 
shock of war and the fierce antagonism to 
all Western notions which it evoked the 
Turkish Constitution disappeared, and 
with it most of the leaders of the Young 
Turkish party. Midhat Pasha was ban- 
ished to Arabia, where in due course he 
died ; the old order proved too strong for 
him in the end, and by a poetical retribu- 
tion the fatal cup of coffee was drunk hard 
by the birthplace of Mahomet. But Kemal 
was more fortunate than his associates. 
Partly by his reputation as a zealous Otto- 
man, if not a very loyal subject, partly by 
the fame of his literary attainments, so 
rare in a Turk, but mainly by the attrac- 
tion of his vigorous personality, he gained 
the favor and indulgence of the sultan. 
After a brief exile to Coniah, he was re- 
called and appointed governor of the island 
of Lesbos. 

Great was the satisfaction of the island- 
ers when the news of the appointment 
reached Mitylene. The population was 
mostly Greek, and therefore in permanent 
opposition to the usual type of Turkish 
governor. But now the padishah had 
been pleased to appoint the enlightened, 
the liberal, the learned Kemal, the enemy 
of despots, the framer of constitutions. 
There were processions 


Happy Lesbos! 
to meet the governor, illuminations, con- 
gratulations, general rejoicings. 


They were brief enough. ‘The practical 
failure of his theories of government, and 
the humiliation of Islam by the Muscovite, 
had wrought a total change in the mind 
of the former democrat. All thoughts of 
progress and reform were abandoned ; his 
enthusiasm for the Ottoman Empire had 
taken the form of a sullen hatred of the 
Christian, and devotion to what he sup- 
posed to be the interests of the sultan. 
Machiavel, not Montesquieu , might have 
furnished the precepts for his conduct as 
a governor in the Levant; the “ Prince ” 
henceforth was his master; the people his 
slaves. Such at least was his theory. 
But fortunately for his subjects, capitula- 
tions, treaties, and grants from different 
sultans, backed by the jealous eyes of for- 
eign consuls, have secured the inhabitants 
of the Archipelago from the most serious 
forms of oppression, though Kemal, flitting 
from island to island like an evil spirit 
troubling the waters, contrived to cause 
suffering and loss to more than one help- 
less community. 

At Lesbos he soon demanded that the 
Greek manufacturers and merchants 
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should pay taxes and dues on their goods 
and shops from which they were exempted 
by the capitulations. When payment was 
refused, Kemal sent his zaptiehs to close 
the factories and shut up the warehouses 
“until the matter should be decided.” 
Then by ingenious delays he put off the 
day of appeal until many of the unfortu- 
nate suitors were ruined. 

Next, in his literary character, he began 
to inspect the schools. These, like all 
other Greek schools of the empire, are 
under the control of the Greek patriarch 
at Constantinople, who is himself respon- 
sible to the sultan for the loyalty and pro- 
priety ofthe teaching. Z%meo Danaos had 
become a part of Kemal’s creed, and he 
soon announced that the books used were 
disloyal, subversive of the sultan’s author- 
ity and wholly abominable, and forbade 
them to be read. This produced appeals 
to the patriarch, who complained to the 
sultan. Kemal was requested to moderate 
his zeal. But he gained his point ingen- 
iously enough, so far as the future was 
concerned, by stopping the importation of 
all books, except such as he approved of, 
into the island. 

Since the days of Sultan Medjid, be- 
sides the court of the cadi there has been 
in these islands a mixed court, in which 
the leading Christian inhabitants, Mukh- 
tars as they are called, sit as assessors. 
Kemal disliked this compromise and, being 
himself the supreme executive authority, 
he refused to act on the decision of the 
mixed court — Let the people go before 
the cadi, and be judged according to the 
teachings of the Koran; what more could 
they want? To the cadi they must go to 
get justice; if not, they might go without. 
The question of divorce next engaged the 
governor’s attention. For generations the 
Greeks have been allowed to refer such 
cases to bishops appointed by the pa- 
triarch. Kemal put a stop to this; they 
must submit their domestic differences to 
the cadi; if not, let them come before him. 
He would judge them quite as well as the 
bishops. 

A shoal of petitions to the obdurate 
governor was the result of these two 
edicts. But Kemal was equal to the emer- 
gency, and returned them ail for transla- 
tion into Turkish (!), at the same time 
announcing that all public documents and 
business papers were henceforth to be 
drafted in that language. This caused so 
much inconvenience that not only Greeks 
but Turks complained at Constantinople. 
Kemal was then removed from Lesbos, 
but soon after he was transferred to 
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Rhodes, as governor of that and numerous 
smaller islands on the Carian coast. 

After taking possession in state of his 
konak and receiving the visits of' the lead- 
ing men of the island, the governor de- 
cided to make a progress round the 
various dependencies of his district. Most 
of these are small rocky islets, inhabited 
by poor, hard-working fisher-folk. One of 
the most considerable is the island of 
Syme, off the Carian coast, the popula- 
tion of which, like that of Calymnus near 
Chios, is mostly engaged in sponge-fishing, 
one of the most ancient industries of the 
Levant. These poor people have been 
protected from the exactions of the gov- 
ernors ever since the days of Sultan Sulei- 
man the Second, who, in return for the 
voluntary submission of the island, granted 
them permission to fish for sponges free 
of taxes in any part of the Archipelago, and 
fixed their tribute forever at the sum of 
ninety-six thousand achéchi, or farthings, 
with a yearly contribution of forty piastres 
to maintain the illumination of a mosque 
in Rhodes. Since the days of Suleiman 
the Turkish governors have respected the 
privileges so granted. Kemal crushed 
them atonce. Sailing from island to island 
he levied fines and laid on taxes, and at 
Symz demanded an increased tribute and 
a fixed sum of twenty pounds per boat 
from the fishers. The islanders would not 
pay ; but Kemal was not to be baffled. It 
was in the height of summer, and the 
scanty stock of water on the island was 
exhausted, making it necessary to send for 
it to the mainland. Kemal left a couple 
of gunboats to blockade the island, and 
after much suffering the poor people 
agreed to let themselves be plundered. 

Proud of his success the governor landed 
to receive their submission, But in doing 
so he found himself in an awkward posi- 
tion. He had subdued the spirit of the 
men, but nothing could appease the re- 
sentment of their wives. Now the Turk, 
in his own way, is a respecter of woman. 
When the pay of the troops at Constanti- 
nople has been long in arrears, their wives 
will go ina body to the treasury and be- 
siege it with threats and imprecations, and 
such an invasion will often wring a few 
thousands from the Porte when other 
means have failed. Mr. Kinglake’s read- 
ers may remember how the flying Turks 
at Balaclava submitted meekly to the 
blows of an angry Scotchwoman of the 
camp. Kemal fared no better. The angry 
ladies of Symz poured volleys of stones 
on the heads of the governor and his 


escort; dignity or forbearance forbade | 
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reprisals, and Kemal, sorely battered, re- 
treated to his barge. Nevertheless the 
taxes were exacted, and the people for the 
most part deserted the island. 

The zealous governor then began to 
raise new imposts in Rhodes. There his 
exactions created such resentment that 
advantage was taken of some outrages 
committed by his authority upon British 
subjects to demand his removal. It was 
impossible for the Porte to resist. But 
the sultan still remained his friend. Chios, 
the loveliest and richest island of the 
fEgean was placed under his command, 
although the supreme control of the Ar- 
chipelago, formerly attached to the gov- 
ernment of that island, was prudently 
withheld from Kemal and transferred to 
Rhodes. 

The population of Chios consists for 
the most part of busy and thriving Greeks. 
Wine, oranges, citron, and other fruits are 
produced in great quantities, and the farm- 
ers and merchants are in a measure pro- 
tected by the capitulations from the caprice 
or tyranny of their governors. 

Kemal’s temper was not sweetened by 
his discomfiture at Rhodes. Presents of 
fruit and flowers were offered by the peo- 
ple according to Eastern custom, when the 
official welcome to the island was over. 
‘‘ These are bribes,” said Kemal, and he 
ordered the offerings to be flung into the 
street. But the governor’s health was not 
so robust as formerly, and for a time the 
Chiotes were allowed to hope for immu- 
nity from his persecutions. Shutting him- 
self up in the konak he devoted himself 
with much ostentation to literature. In 
dress he was a model of the Eastern poet; 
his hair, still thick and yellow, fell in curls 
upon his shoulders; his beard reached to 
his waist. 

Rumors of his studies soon reached 
Stamboul, and caused almost as much 
anxiety as his heroic administration, for 
alone with his books Kemal had alwaysa 
tendency to return to his early convictions. 
It was said that a large sum was given 
him to refrain from publishing. But it 
was not in his nature to remain long inac- 
tive. A document couched in the most 
insulting terms was sent to every Greek 
in the island to be filled in and returned to 
Kemal, with heavy penalties for omitting 
to answer any of the questions contained 
in it. He then made a raid on his old 
opponents the sponge-fishers, who were 
doing a thriving trade at Calymnus, im- 
posed taxes, exacted payment for licenses, 
and hauled down the Greek flag on four 
vessels, making prisoners of the crew. 
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The last affair almost rose to the dignity 
of an international question. The Gree 
government pressed the Porte for repara- 
tion, and it was not until the sultan had 
made ample apologies, and presented 
King George with the order of the Medji- 
dieh, that harmony was restored. 

Kemal was once more forgiven. But he 
had been ailing for some months, and the 
news of the settlement had hardly reached 
Chios when the governor died in his own 
house of apoplexy. The death of so good 
an Osmanli made a great impression 
throughout Turkey. Whatever might 
have been his early failings it was agreed 
by all good Mussulmans that latterly he 
had been a true disciple of Mahomet and 
a zealous servant of the padishah. 


At the first view the story of such a life 
may seem like paradox. That Kemal’s 
democratic aspirations should be trans- 
lated into such rigorous despotism in prac- 
tice might well be attributed to want of 
balance, or the caprice attendant on sud- 
den elevation to power. But it seems to 
admit of a simpler and more scientific 
explanation. ‘“ Nothing is more remark- 
able,” says Sir Henry Maine, “in respect 
of the progressive societies than their 
extreme fewness. In spite of overwhelm- 
ing evidence it is most difficult for a citi- 


zen of western Europe to bring vey ol 
home to himself the truth that the civil- 
ization which surrounds him is a rare fact 


in the history of the world,” It may be, 
as the same authority maintains, that the 
difference between the stationary and pro- 
gressive societies is one of the great se- 
crets which inquiry has yet to penetrate. 
But the fact of the difference is undenia- 
ble. Now the Orientals are among the 
stationary races, and Kemal’s life is but 
an illustration of the failure of ideas be- 
longing to progressive societies to pene- 
trate the crust of custom and strike true 
root in an uncongenial soil. The individ- 
ual cannot escape from his country’s past. 
Soon or late it claims its own. In the 
battle in Kemal’s life between democratic 
conviction and despotic tradition, we be- 
come aware once more of the eternal 
conflict between the stationary and pro- 
gressive races, the brooding East and the 
triumphant West, the conscious will, and 
the unknown (das Unbewusste) which 
fatally limits and controls it. And this it 
is which forms the appropriate background 
for the incidents which we have attempted 
to narrate, and lends them an interest 
greater than their own. 
C. J. CORNISH. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF LE 
COMTE ALFRED DE VIGNY. 

NExT to Mr. Thackeray, the most illus- 
trious person I remember among the many 
remarkable men and women who gathered 
at my mother’s sa/oz in Paris was Mon- 
sieur Alfred de Vigny (member of the 
French Academy, author of * Cing-Mars,” 
“Servitude et Grandeur Militaires,” “ La 
Maréchale d’Ancre,” “ Chatterton,” etc.). 

I was a little girl when Monsieur de 
Vigny came to our home, yet I can dis- 
tinctly recall the courtly, carefully dressed 
gentilhomme, with the charming smile and 
quiet, dignified manner, so different from 
the ordinary gesticulating Frenchman, 
whose head, shoulders, arms, and features 
are so seldom in repose. Alfred de 
Vigny’s courteous manner, tinged with 
the high-bred gallantry of the old régime, 
had a peculiar fascination; there was a 
halo of romance about him that almost 
idealized his demeanor towards life, liter- 
ature, women, and children. When he, as 
was his wont, used to deposit a kiss on 
my little hand, it made me think of the 
preux chevaliers 1 had read of in my 
French story-books. His face, as I still 
remember it, though not striking, bore the 
unmistakable stamp of high breeding and 
thought; his blue eyes, if small, had a 
shrewd, penetrating expression ; he wore 
his hair rather long, falling in curls about 
his neck, as, he used to say, was the fash- 
ion of the old Franks. Monsieur Alfred 
de Vigny had known me from my birth; 
he often told me how he used to rock me 
to sleep in my cradle, and how he had 
found out the secret of hushing my cries. 
He always called me Henriette d’Angle- 
terre; my sister, who was very fair, deli- 
cate, and pretty, he called Ophelia. To 
us little girls this deferential homage was 
flattering, and we strove in his presence to 
appear at our best. 

Monsieur de Vigny’s voice was thin, 
but well modulated; his utterance pre- 
cise; there was just a soupcon of the 
faded deau about him. I can see himstill, 
sitting in one of our big armchairs, solil- 
oquizing (I may say far above my under- 
standing), generally with half-closed eyes, 
as if looking into the depths of his own 
mind. His talk was nearly always upon 
some delightful literary topic; he rigidly 
eschewed politics and scandal. 

Though a poet, he did not care for the 
country; he adored Paris in all seasons 
(where else could be gathered together 
such an assemblage of wits and intellects 
as those that were his contemporaries ?). 
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1 remember one day my astonishment at 
hearing him remark, as he stepped out on 
the balcony: “ What a charming view of 
chimney-pots! I adore those chimneys 
— yes, the smoke of Paris is more beauti- 
ful to me than the solitude of woods and 
mountains.” 

Monsieur de Vigny’s greatest enjoy- 
ments were causerte and réverie. He 
would set out after dinner, drop in at. the 
foyer of the Théatre Frangais, where a 
circle would gather round the author of 
the dramas “ Chatterton ” and “La Maré- 
chale d’Ancre,” to listen to his delightful 
talk. He would then turn in at his inti- 
mate friends’ houses, after midnight, and 
chat away in his interesting fashion till 
the small hours of the morning ; after this 
he used to return to his apartment in the 
Rue des Ecuries d’Artois, and sit during 
his hours of inspiration at his desk, with 
the blinds closed against the dawn, retir- 
ing to bed about five or six in the morn- 
ing. He had a fire always in his study, a 
curious peculiarity of the old soldier (he 
had been an officer in the Garde Royale), 
to whom all seasons out of doors were 
alike, while at home he lived the life of a 
hothouse plant. He could not bear an 
open window, even in a crowded room; 
and yet to the end of his fairly long life 
he preserved a singular look of juvenility. 

I remember, one late afternoon, Mon- 
sieur de Vigny coming to my mother’s 
salon, and being much amused at the 
manner of two Englishmen who happened 
to come in, They had not been intro- 
duced, so neither addressed the other. 
My father has often told me what Mon- 
sier de Vigny said then: — 

“‘ How strange that when two English- 
men meet for the first time they should 
eye each other like a couple of strange 
bull-dogs ! they seem more ready to fly at 
each other’s throats than to shake hands. 
They slink away and sniff as if they 
scented hostility.” 

Monsieur de Vigny lived a life of Spar- 
tan simplicity. His apartment was small ; 
the drawing-room furniture was covered 
with dull red chintz; on the chimney-piece 
stood a white marble clock and vases ; 
there was an old grand piano, a few arm- 
chairs, a divan. That was all, with the 
exception of a few full-length portraits — 
one of which was Macchiavelli. Close by 
the salon was his study, furnished with a 
bureau, a leather armchair, and books. 
One servant, a woman, was the sole do- 
mestic. Madame de Vigny (English by 





birth) was a queer old lady, primitive and 
kind, but the very antithesis of one’s no- | 


LE COMTE ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


tions of a poet’s wife. She was a sort of 
Mrs. Malaprop in her way, assuring peo- 
ple, with a smile, that they were of course 
“excluded in her invitations,” meaning 
“included; ” that others were as * proud 
as Luther,” instead of * Lucifer.” To his 
odd old wife Monsieur de Vigny was al- 
ways kind and courteous. 

One evening I went with my father to 
the De Vigny’s, and brought my first 
shaded drawings, to show to M. de Vigny, 
who took a special interest in my educa- 
tion. 

He looked at my work long and criti- 
cally ; advised me not to waste my time 
shading, but to do outline drawings from 
the figure, and to study the éorché in 
order to understand thoroughly the play 
of the muscles. He said he admired 
Ingre’s work so much, because of the 
purity and perfection of his line. He 
showed me some beautiful drawings illus- 
trating his poem “ Eloa,” the angel of pity 
that sprang from the tear that Christ shed 
at Lazarus’s grave. He presented me that 
evening with a copy of his dramas, writing 
on the fly-leaf, in his bold, fine handwrit- 
ing, — 

A HENRIETTE D’ANGLETERRE SOUVENIR DE 
MON HEREDITAIRE AFFECTION. 
ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


Monsieur de Vigny was about sixty 
years of age when I remember him best. 
He had not published anything for more 


than twenty years. He was very fastidi- 
ous, and, as he expressed it, “ approached 
his literary work with meditation, holy 
as prayer.” Madame de Vigny told my 
father that when her husband was writing 
“ Chatterton” he often fainted from ex- 
cess of emotion. I have heard people 
say that he feared to compromise his liter- 
ary reputation by works of inferior merit, 
and, like Rossini, he stopped in the zenith 
of his fame. 

I went two or three times with Mon- 
sieur de Vigny to the Louvre. It was a 
treat to hear him talk over the pictures he 
liked best. The sal/ecarrée of the Louvre 
was a favorite resort of his. He knew 
every work there byheart. It was Alfred 
de Vigny who first urged me, as soon as I 
could draw, to learn pastel; the elegance 
and delicacy of this branch of art spe- 
cially charmed him. I remember his 
stopping before a pastel of Rosalba at the 
Louvre, and exclaiming, “Ah! it is only 
in pastel that an artist can faithfully ren- 
der the bloom on a young girl’s cheek, 
and the down on a butterfly’s wing.” 

I shall conclude this little sketch of our 
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dear old friend by giving the substance 
of a few notes written to me when I was a 
girl of about thirteen. It seems a pity to 
translate them, as it is not possible to ren- 
der into English the graceful sournure of 
his French phrases. 

The following letter is an answer to a 
request of mine, asking him to recommend 
a little play for acting purposes : — 


DrAR HENRIETTE D’ ANGLETERRE, — 

Beware of losing time which ought to be 
precious to you, in filling your memory with 
the trivial, silly comedies that have too fre- 
quently been written for young people; this 
sort of morality in action in the style of Ber- 
quin and his followers is good for nothing; 
not even for teaching the language. There 
was once upon a time a great poet in France, 
who was asked by the Court to write some- 
thing amusing for Louis XIV. He wrote a 
masterpiece for the little girls of St. Cyr. 
Learn it by heart, you will never forget it, and 
even unconsciously you will always have the 
words upon your tongue, —study the parts of 
Esther. Some evening you will come and 
recite them to me. It is by learning such 
parts, written in French verse, that your pro- 
nunciation will become pure and lose all trace 
of accent. Our actors, French though they 
be, when they act prose parts, forget, trans- 
pose, stammer, sputter with impunity, but 
poetry obliges them to count the twelve feet 
of each line, and the syllables of each word, 
and to give correctly the most musical expres- 
sion of our language. 

For you, dear little English girl, it will be 
the best training. If there were still *‘ des 
demoiselles de St. Cyr,’? I should like to 
place you there under the direction of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who always impresses 
me as an excellent schoolmistress. Good- 
night, Henriette d’Angleterre. Be a good 
girl, believe me and believe in me, 

ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


The next is about a fancy ball for chil- 
dren. Monsieur de Vigny designed my 
costume, that of a soudbrette : — 


Here is the album; I hope I am obedient. 
I was already sufficiently guilty in going out 
the day it came into your little head to come 
and see Lydia. Wear one ocr two pretty 
skirts (a couleur de rose one, and a sky blue) 
and a gold cross worthy of Henriette d’Angle- 
terre. 

Good-bye, good-night, 
ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


The following was sent with autograph 
verses I had asked for a friend of mine : — 


Here are some verses for your young friend. 
You did not come to take them at may house, 
so they will have to go and find a little Hen- 
riette d’Angleterre, whom I saw the day she 
was born in France, and who took me for her 
mother a few days after. 
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You see how good it is, when one is a 
woman, to say / will! with a little decided 
air; nothing charms us Frenchmen so much, 
because we think great importance is attached 
to what we do. Forgive our vanities, dear 
child, and pray for us! 

ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 





From The National Review. 
THE BRAIN-POWER OF PLANTS. 


DouBTLEssS there will be few reading 
the title of this article who will not at 
once exclaim: How can plants be pos- 
sessed of brain-power if they have no 
brains? In that case I would reply that 
certainly no one has yet discovered the 
brain of a plant, but at the same time 
many of their movements and much of 
their life-history point to the fact that they 
are possessed of a power much higher 
than instinct, and which runs very close 
to that faculty of reasoning which no one 
disputes is found amongst animals. 

We all know that throughout the animal 
kingdom, including the genus homo, each 
individual, in a greater or less degree, is 
the owner of a brain, the seat of all ner- 
vous energy, movement, and feeling —in 
a word, of life itself. This brain is di- 
vided into centres, each of which is an 
area for the conscious perception of the 
different forms of sensory impressions, 
and also as motor to the different muscles. 
Ferrier, Horsley, and others have mapped 
out the brain into these motor areas and 
centres. The term centre involves the 
following mechanism: a sensitive surface, 
a nerve going to a nerve cell or group of 
nerve cells, from which passes a nerve 
fibre toa muscle. For example, physiol- 
ogists tell us that the nerve called the 
pneumogastric is the sensory and motor 
to the muscles of the heart, lungs, and 
stomach, and for these ov/y ; also, the optic 
nerve is the nerve of sight, and so on; 
every portion of the brain has been proved 
by experiment to have certain exclusive 
functions. So we may look upon the 
brain as a motor or engine which keeps 
the wonderful machinery going which 
produces all the various complex move- 
ments of the animal frame. But all 
motors must be, in the first instance, un- 
der the control of some power. What, 
then, is this power? and where is it sit- 
uated? The animal brain is composed of 
grey and white matter, the former consist- 
ing of nerve cells, communicating by nu- 
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merous fine processes with the latter or 
nerve fibres. These cells discharge nerve 
impulses to, and receive impressions from, 
nerve fibres. But we have just seen that 
the brain is divided into various collec- 
tions of these nerve cells called centres, 
each centre having nothing to do with 
transmitting to or receiving impulses from 
any other part of the body than that to 
which it is connected. What, then, I ask, 
is the power which gives to these cells the 
faculty of discharging impulses? Science 
is silent. It may be a subtle fluid, a kind 
of protoplasm, or it may not. Its exist- 
ence or its effects cannot be doubted; in 
a word, it is brain-power, and it permeates 
the entire creation. I have thus very 
briefly called attention to the absolute 
necessity of the brain for the existence of 
life in the animal, why then should we 
deny its necessity for the plant ? 

Let us now turn to the vegetable king- 
dom. 

The modern student of plant life no 
longer regards the objects of his study as 
so many things which merely demand 
classification and arrangement, and whose 
history is exhausted when a couple of 
Latin or Greek names have been ap- 
pended to each specimen. On the con- 
trary, the botanist of to-day seeks to 
unravel the mysteries of plant life. For 
him the plant is no longer an inanimate 


being, but stands revealed as an organism 


exhibiting animal functions, such as 
breathing, circulation of blood or sap, 
various complex movements, and sleep- 
ing, which are as certainly equally well 
defined as are the analogous traits in the 
existence of the animal. We have seen 
that all these functions in the animal 
kingdom cannot be performed except by 
the agency of the various nerves, etc., and 
that there must be a source of power be- 
hind the different nerve cells of which the 
brain is composed. The brain itself can, 
therefore, be looked upon as an inter- 
mediate motor which only serves for the 
more perfect transmission of impulse. 
This motor is absent in plants; but does 
it necessarily follow that the power or 
force itself is non-existent? Certainly 
not. There is any amount of evidence to 
the contrary. Some say that this power 
is merely instinct; but instinct, a great 
authority tells us, is only blind habit or 
automatically carried out action. If this 
is so, then instinctive actions only move 
in one direction, and cannot adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. But all those 
who have studied the habits of plants 
know full well that they have the power 
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of adapting themselves to circumstances, 
and have many movements and traits that 
are the very reverse of automatic. Nu- 
merous instances might be pointed out, in 
which, not only are the signs of sensibility 
as fully developed in the plant as in the 
animal, but, as I have before hinted, many 
phases of animal life are exactly imitated. 
Take for example those wonderful plants 
the mimosa, sensitive of the most delicate 
touch, of which the poet speaks : — 


Weak with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa 
stands, 

From each rude touch withdraws her timid 
hands; 

Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 

Alarmed, she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering 
storm; 

Shuts her sweet eyelids to the approaching 


night, 
And hails with freshened charms the rising 
light. 


The manner in which this plant closes 
its stalks and leaves at the approach of 
darkness is very interesting. As the 
gloaming gently falls the leaves move up- 
wards towards each other till they touch ; 
the secondary leaf-stalks slowly droop till 
they are nearly parailel with the main leaf- 
stalks, which in their turn fall till they 
point to the ground. Thus it folds itself 
at the close of day, and there is no doubt, 
if it were not allowed to sleep, it would, 
like ourselves, soon die. This is not only 
an example of the necessity of sleep for 
the repairing of nervous energy and recu- 
peration of brain-power, but a proof of the 
existence of the same in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Then there are the carnivorous plants, 
the Venus’s fly-trap (Dzonea), for instance, 
which will digest raw beef as readily as 
its insect prey. From glands with which 
its leaf is provided, fluids are poured out 
which resemble the gastric juice of the 
animal stomach in its digestive properties. 
The matter of the insect body or meat is 
thus absorbed into the substance and tis- 
sues of the plant just as the food taken 
into the animal stomach is digested and 
becomes part of the animal fabric. In 
the animal, digestion can only be com- 
menced by the brain-force acting by means 
of a nerve upon the gastric glands; we 
may, therefore, concede that it is the ac- 
tion of the same power in the plant that 
produces the same effect. There is no 





structure in plants, so far as its functions 
|are concerned, more wonderful than the 
tip of the radicle. The course pursued 
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by the radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be determined by the tip. Darwin 
wrote : “It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the tip of the radicle, endowed, 
as it is, with such diverse kinds of sensi- 
tiveness, acts like the brain of animals; 
the brain being seated within the extreme 
end of the body, receiving impressions 
from the sense organs, and directing the 
several movements.” I do not quite agree 
with this, but I believe it to be another 
example of that brain-power which is the 
cause of all plant movement. In the com- 
mencement of plant life we find, in the 
case of the pea or bean, for example, that 
the radicle emerges at one end of the 
seed, and the plumule at the other. What 
causes the radicle to descend and the 
other to ascend? If the seedis so placed 
that the radicle comes out at the top the 
result is the same, for the radicle immedi- 
ately turns round and grows downwards. 
It cannot be gravitation, although Darwin 
thought it was, because that would have 
the same effect upon the plumule. There 
can only be one reason, and that is the 
existence of a directing force, or brain- 
power. 

A still more remarkable instance of in- 
telligent plant movement is found in one 
of the lowest forms of the vegetable king- 
dom, viz., the Peronospora infestans, the 
well-known potato fungus. I need not go 
into the life-history of this plant, it being 
more especially in the spores that the ex- 
istence of a power of movement according 
to circumstances is marked. When the 
spore-cases burst, a multitude of little 
bodies escape ; if these bodies gain access 
to water, they develop a couple of curious 
little tails, and by means of these tails 
they swim about after the manner of tad- 
poles. Surely this is something higher 
than a mere automatic or instinctive move- 
ment. 

There is another trait which plants 
have in common with animals, viz., friend- 
ship, or, as it is called, symbiosis. A 
sort of sympathy between certain plants 
has long been observed to exist, as if 
one loved the shadow of the other. The 
old Italian botanist, Malthiolus, observing 
some curious sympathies in plant life, 
termed the phenomena “ the friendship of 
plants.” In his work he says: “ There is 
so much affection between the reed and 
the asparagus that if we plant them to- 
gether both will prosper marvellously.” 
Thelimits of an article of this kind will 
not permit me to go any further into this 
interesting subject, or to adduce more of 
the many other examples pointing to the 
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fact that brain-power can and does exist 
apart from a visible brain, which in the 
vegetable kingdom has its counterpart in 
that protoplasm, which, by the aid of the 
microscope, is seen to run hither and 
thither through the cells of the plant, and 
whose active movements are seen to per- 
vade their entire organism. Vital activity 
is the rule, and inertness the exception 
in plant life; and this fact serves to im- 
press upon us the error of that form of 
argument which would assume the non- 
existence of the higher traits of life in 
plants, simply because the motive power 
is invisible. In conclusion I would add, 
that although I claim that this brain- 
power exists to a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the entire creation, I do not 
intend to convey the meaning that it is 
equal to the human understanding. Man’s 
intelligent will seems best to account for 
the progressiveness of the human race, 
which so evidently marks an insurmount- 
able distinction between the genus homo 
and the rest of creation, but which would 
be inexplicable were there no other differ- 
ence but in the degree of their intellectual 
faculties, or in the quality of their brain- 
power. The human understanding differs 
irom this brain-power in its being enlight- 
ened by reason, and in that the principles 
which actuate man’s ultimate ends are 
best named ideas, 
ARTHUR SMITH. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A BURMESE BOAT-JOURNEY. 


THERE is one province of the Indian 
empire which, in regard to its rural com- 
munications, is like Venice among the 
towns of Europe. A network of water- 
ways, the highroads of this country are 
broad rivers, the by-roads are tidal creeks. 
The common mode of travel from place to 
place is by boat. Every child is as much 
at home in his canoe as the Yorkshire boy 
on his bare-backed horse. For months in 
every year towns and villages, built of 
ephemeral bamboo and leaves, stand 
plunged in water to the basement, some- 
times even to the roof, and a canoe is 
moored at every door. In this province 
the European officer traverses his district 
by country boat; and in his early training 
at home for Eastern service, the art of 
riding, on which so much stress is laid, is 
of far less importance than the arts of 
swimming and boating. 

Among many boat-journeys in this land 
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of waters, it has twice fallen to me to 
traverse a belt of country in which the 
beauty and variety of water travel are so 
concentrated into the space of a few miles, 
as to form a succession of pictures not 
less striking in their way than the succes- 
sion of marvels which keep the traveller 
agaze as he crosses an Alpine pass. 

Each time I have felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to try to arrest the passing pano- 
rama, and to fix some of its fleeting 
beauties, however imperfectly, either with 
pen or pencil. 

The railway which traverses the Sittang 
valley from Rangoon to Toungoo — now 
pushed forward to Mandalay — leaves the 
old Burmese town of Shwegyin, on the 
banks of the Sittang, some fifteen miles to 
the eastward. The journey thence from 
Rangoon must be made either direct by 
boat, as from time immemorial, or by 
train as far as the station of Pyuntaza. 
From this point the Sittang is reached at 
one season by road, but in the south-west 
monsoon, when the whole country is 
flooded, by canoe. It is this latter jour- 
ney, made at the height of the rainy sea- 
son, of which the strangeness prompts me 
to speak here. 

A hundred yards from the railway sta- 
tion, the traveller finds drawn up in line 
at the edge of a sluggish stream a dozen 


long canoes bound for Shwegyin or other 


stations on the Sittang River. The fore- 
part of each canoe is occupied by two 
men with paddles. At the stern is a 
boarded space for the passengers, with 
arched covering of bamboo matting, ar- 
ranged as in boats on the Italian lakes, 
behind which there is room only for the 
steersman. The bamboo canopy is solow 
that itis only possible to sit or lie down 
after climbing into the boat on hands and 
knees ; but with rugs and pillows the trav- 
eller finds himself in no less luxury than 
in a punt on the summer Cherwell, and for 
a five hours’ journey through fascinating 
scenery, the situation is one of anything 
but discomfort. 

As the boat glides for the first mile 
through level rice-fields, attention is most 
drawn to the picturesque figures of the 
Burmese boatmen as they paddle leisurely 
along, laughing together in low conversa- 
tion, — for there are no merrier people in 
the world than the Burmese. 

The dress consists only of a coarse silk 
waist-cloth falling to the feet, and short 
white cotton jacket; but the most remark- 
able part of the figure is the head. The 
long hair of the Burman is his glory, no 
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country the degradation of the “prison 
crop” adds terribly to the sentence of 
imprisonment. Usually tied in a tight 
shining ball on the top of the head, the 
hair is often left folded in trailing lengths 
with the gay-colored silk turban invariably 
worn. Surmounting this, the boatmen 
wear, for protection from sun and rain, a 
characteristic circular hat, with broad, stiff 
brim and sharp-pointed, conical crown, 
made, like almost everything in common 
use in the country, from that wonderful 
plant the bamboo. 

But from the human figures in the fore- 
ground, the eye is soon drawn to the wild 
scene through which we are passing. En- 
tering a narrow waterway, bordered by a 
fringe of dense underwood, by which the 
boat brushes on either side, we presently 
emerge into a forest landscape of such un- 
usual beauty, that we seem to have lighted 
on the veritable reality of dreamland. 

Without exaggeration, one seems to 
have left the every-day world far away, and 
to be moving through an enchanted land. 
In attempting to recall the scene, one ex- 
periences precisely the same difficulties as 
in trying to describe a dream; so that no 
language seems really appropriate, but the 
conventional wording in which dreams are 
clothed. 

Methought I was suddenly transported 
from the bright glare of Eastern sunshine 
to the intense stillness of a vast tropical 
forest. There was no confinement of 
space, for the overarching roof of leaves 
was so lofty and so finely interwoven, as 
to seem hardly nearer or more palpable 
than the sky in the world of reality; yet 
so deep was the shade, that but for stray 
gleams which here and there stole in at 
some unseen loophole, and threw a fairy 
light into far-off corners, the daylight was 
converted into a uniform soft green twi- 
light. The burning air had become cool 
and still, and silence reigned as in some 
vast empty cathedral. 

I was on land, and yet reclining lux- 
uriously in a boat; and the figures of 
the boatmen, my only companions — of 
strange complexion and garb and language 
— seemed in harmony with the unearthly 
surroundings. For the most striking fea- 
ture of the scene was that instead of the 
solid ground, with beds of fern and scrub, 
such as underlie the earthly forest, this 
labyrinth of wild vegetation was planted 
in the still waters of a lake. Instead of 
the woodman’s footpath threading thé 
maze, there was free passage on every 
side, through avenues of tree-stems and 


less than that of his sisters; and in this | walls of brushwoo:l, reeds, and grasses. 
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Through this pathless wilderness the 
water-ways, known only to the half-human 
creatures by whom it was haunted, were 
marked at intervals by notches on the 
trees, or where a passage was cut through 
some dense hedge of bush. On all sides 
the view was bounded by towering walls 
of foliage, rising from invisible stems, and 
receding from time to time into dark glades 
of deepest shadow. 

Now and then, as the boat cut its way 
through the silent waters, an opening in 
the maze would reveal gigantic trunks and 
outlines of stately trees reared against the 
sky. From the surface of the water out 
of which they rose, as far skyward as the 
eye could reach, stems and branches were 
clothed thick with ferns and orchids, and 
trailing and climbing plants. Here, in 
undisturbed profusion, grew the elkhorn 
and hart’s-tongue, and, conspicuous for 
loveliness of form and color, the beautiful 
bird’s-nest fern, with its crown of pale 
green leaves planted in mossy clefts at in- 
accessible heights, and standing out in 
bright prominence against the blue depths 
of the forest. Crashing through masses 
of tangled shrubbery, starred here and 
there with wild jasmine, and winding 
through irregular aisles formed by trees 
on either side, our boat crept on its way, 
from hour to hour, to the stranger not 
less in need of compass than the ship in 
mid-ocean, or caravan on the African 
desert. 

At each turn some new beauty was 
made visible, and the stillness, disturbed 
only by the plash of the paddles, or at 
rare intervals by some far-off bird-call, or 
by a stray monkey dashing from tree to 
tree, added to the weird influences of the 
place. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
the clear tones of a child’s voice ringing 
through the forest in a wild unknown ca- 
dence, and at a bend in the route a black 
narrow canoe shot across our path, laden 
with women and children, singing as they 
went, dressed in silks of many colors, and 
— in with piles of fruit and vegeta- 

es. 

Passing soon afterwards through a 
bamboo gateway, we found ourselves ina 
watery village buried deep in the forest. 
Every house stood reared on piles just 
above the water’s edge ; boats and canoes 
were moored to the steps of the houses, 
or flitted from place to place ; and the am- 
phibious population gazed with delight 
from houses and boats at the passing 
strangers. Then the village was left be- 
hind, and presently the narrow way opened 
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into a tiny lake literally embosomed in 
the woodland, like a lark’s nest hidden 
among meadow grasses, — with its reedy 
and mossy banks, its still clear waters, 
and overhanging canopies of leaves, a fit- 
ting playground for Titania and her fairies. 

At length came the first signs that we 
were nearing the edge of the forest. The 
trees became rarer and the light brighter. 
The undergrowth of thorny shrubs was 
exchanged for tall, pink-tufted grasses 
overshadowing the boat. The stillness 
of the water gave place to eddies and 
strong currents, setting in one direction 
and carrying us more rapidly onward, till, 
through an opening in the reeds, a vista 
of distant landscape broke upon the sight ; 
the boat shot forward from its leafy prison 
into the light of day, —and I awoke, and 
behold it was a dream! I was once more 
on earth, under the open sky, in a Bur- 
mese country boat, on a side eddy of the 
great Sittang River. It was with a palpa- 
ble sense of relief that one breathed again, 
as if escaped from a spell-bound world, in 
sight of the familiar heavens and fleeting 
rain-clouds, and heard again the sounds 
of earthly life. Skirting a succession of 
sandy, grass-covered islands, we were soon 
in sight of the full body of the stream, 
flowing at this season like a mill-race, and 
at the point of issue nearly a mile across. 

It is a grand river the Sittang, and 
though exceeded in size by the Irrawaddy 
and Salween, has a character, a beauty, 
and even a mystery of its own. Many an 
English soldier knows well the steep cliffs 
of its banks, with their fringe of forest 
trees and elephant-grass; its tortuous 
windings; its swift currents, and the 
treachery of its endless sandbanks, But 
the terrors of the river have their climax 
in the famous bore or tidal wave, due to 
the formation of the river’s mouth, and 
surpassing in grandeur and in destructive 
power the same phenomenon as known in 
any other river. Half an hour before the 
huge wave comes in sight the roll of its 
thunder is plainly heard, and at the cry of 
“ Dee, dee!” every boat within miles is 
drawn up safely out of reach of the irre- 
sistible tide ; and it is not till long after it 
has passed up the stream, bearing great 
tree-trunks and spars of wreckage like 
straws on its surface, that any river craft 
dares to venture forth. So dangerous are 
the approaches to this river from the 
seaward, that they are practically untrav- 
ersed by human beings. Their eternal 
solitudes are seen only by cormorant sail- 
ing overhead, or alligator wallowing in 
the mud on the margin, lonely as mega- 
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theria in the ages before man had a place 
on the earth. 

Pushing through the reeds, we presently 
launch our boat on the broad surface of 
the river and cross to the opposite bank, 
as we are borne rapidly down stream. 
Here the banks are low and grassy, and 
the route lies by more than one peaceful 
bamboo village, with its quaint Buddhist 
monastery, from which rises the well- 
known chorus of children repeating by 
rote the combinations of the Burmese 
alphabet. 

Monotonous as is much of the scenery 
of the Sittang, there are reaches of great 
beauty, and nowhere is there a lovelier 
stretch of river landscape than in the ap- 
proach to Shwegyin from the south. As 
we draw near to the town the prospect 
becomes every moment more beautiful, 
and the signs of life more frequent. 

The banks rise into richly wooded hills 
on either side, and in the distance the 
mountain ranges of the Toungoo frontier 
come into view. The site of the town 
itself, at the junction with the Sittang of 
the tributary Shwegyin River, is eminently 
picturesque ; and as a corner is turned, 
and the first reach of the smaller river 
opens before us, the ever-prominent fea- 
ture of a Burmese town, the pagoda, comes 
in sight. Its graceful gilded spire rises 
from a bower of trees glowing in the even- 
ing sun, and backed by the blue hills of 
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the Yonzaleen valley. The whole picture 
is mirrored in the smooth waters of the 
Sittang, and life is given to the scene by 
the sight of the long a in train- 
ing for the forthcoming festival, and by 
the rhythmical shouts of the crews. 

The outburst of lawlessness following 
on the annexation of King Thebaw’s adja- 
cent territory has not seriously broken the 
normal quiet of the older province, and 
the ideal of rural peace presented by a 
Burmese village or country town has al- 
ways seemed to me.to represent the cream 
of the benefits which are conferred on an 
Indian province by English administra- 
tion. To have bestowed such a condition 
of peaceful security on nations who for 
centuries have lived in a state of barba- 
rous intertribal warfare, is the best reward 
of England’s efforts in dealing with alien 
races, as it constitutes her strongest title 
to the tenure of her Eastern empire. In 
presence of such a spectacle, one is re- 
minded of nothing so much as of the 
American poet’s description of the Aca- 
dian village, every detail of which is faith- 
fully represented by many a village in the 
land of which I write : — 


Neither locks had they to their doors nor bars 
to their windows, 

But their dwellings were open as day and the 
hearts of the owners. 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest 





lived in abundance. 
P. HORDERN. 





THE RussIAN BLACK. SEA FLEET. — The 
announcement that the new Russian ironclad 
Tchesmé has gone on a cruise along the Cri- 
mean coast is too important to be passed over. 
Russia, it now appears, has complete and 
afloat an ironclad capable of facing the whole 
Turkish fleet and sending most of the vessels 
belonging to it to the bottom. It is now five 
years since Russia began building in the Black 
Sea a new fleet of ironclads, and in the mean 
time Turkey, which previously possessed a na- 
val preponderance, has done absolutely noth- 
ing. Russia at length can assert her old pre- 
dominance afresh, and with the gradual com- 
pletion of the remaining ironclads under course 
of construction will not only prove a formidable 
antagonist to Turkey, but also to any other 
power attempting to send an attacking squad- 
ron on the Euxine. According to all accounts 
the new Russian ironclad is a well-built ves- 
sel, and, being an orthodox craft, devoid of 
the vagaries which rendered the Popoffkas 
the laughing-stock of Russia as well as the 
ridicule of Europe, may be expected to give a 


good account of herself when the next war 
occurs. In 1876 Russia, betrayed in a naval 
sense through the incapacity displayed by the 
Popoffkas, had at the last moment to fall 
back upon a scratch squadron of cruisers and 
torpedo cutters for defence. This was prac- 
tically the beginning of new methods in naval 
warfare which;:color the construction of every 
fleet at the present moment —the cruiser and 
torpedo arms receiving in every country par- 
ticular attention just now. Russia possesses 
scarcely any mercantile marine, and it would be 
hardly worth while for Turkey, which is far too 
poor to build another ironclad fleet, to create 
acruiser squadron. Relatively, however, tor- 
pedoes and torpedo vessels constitute’ the 
cheapest method of naval warfare, and under 
the circumstances, therefore, Turkey’s best 
policy obviously would be to develop at once 
‘more fully her torpedo service, so as to coun- 
teibalance the power Russia has gained by 
completing the Tchesmé. No time, however, 
must be lost, as Russia will have a second 





ironclad finished before the autumn. 
Engineering. 
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Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a ane reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.”’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and re. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent — 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 

ages. 


The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
on If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.’ 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weéxiy pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“jt is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
brature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much Lewy 4 goes 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc Acs, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venie—{ means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tae Livine Aces proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
en MS with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing tham the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in ever 


department of Literature 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the at 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPINIONS. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage To glance at its table of contents 
isin :tself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it e. - There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—7he Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the eee of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGz, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is oing on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”—- Philadelphia Inquirer. 

**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth pecuing in a libra- 

. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor."'— New-York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

- Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

** Still holds its foremost place,”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”— Every Evening 

Wilmington, Del. 

**It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."’— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. 8 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THe LIvInG AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the “i It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—WMontreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of LitTELL’s Livine AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American thlies, 
onde will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) — —_ 
For $10.50, THz Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
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